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already voted at several Presidential 
elections. Commander Jim Drain 


W: doubt whether anyone can 
read the first of Nathaniel 


W "2 was the slang of the 
day? We can’t remember. 


Peffer’s two articles on “The Great- 
est Quarter Century in History” in 
this issue without experiencing a 
little thrill at being alive. It is a 
happenful age we live in. Not 
even a devastating war could halt 
its progress; in some departments 
of human activity the war has, in- 
deed, proved a stimulus. It was, of 
course, rather a drastic stimulus, 
and one whose application can hard- 
ly be recommended indiscriminatel;, 
any more than you would recom- 
mend burning down a house to kill 
a flock of troublesome cockroaches. 
* a a 


be vy are some Legionnaires 
who will be unable to recall 
the beginning of the century which 


reaches its twenty-fifth milestone 
this year. There are others who had 





was heading the National Guard of 
the State of Washington with the 
rank of brigadier general. John J. 
Pershing was in the Philippine 
Islands serving as adjutant general 
of the Department of Mindanao. 
James G. Harbord had worked him- 
self up from private of infantry to 
first lieutenant of cavalry. 
— 


ie ALVIN COOLIDGE was city solici- 
tor of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. Charles Evans Hughes had 
just finished a term as special lec- 
turer in the New York Law School. 
And more than four million young- 
sters who averaged around nine 
years of age had not the slightest 
idea that seventeen years later they'd 
be units in America’s Army and 
Navy in the greatest war in history. 





It was not until 1904 that “twenty- 
three” and “skiddoo” had their 
vogue. And what a vogue it was! 
The banana scarcity of 1923 was 
as nothing in comparison. And it 
was sometime before 1900 that 
“You're not the only pebble on the 
beach” and “Oh, I don’t know, 
you're not so warm” had their day. 
7 * 7 


B peaogy among the things that 
were farthest from anyone's 
thoughts in 1900 was that there 
would ever be an American Legion 
or a situation that made imperative 
the raising by that Legion of a $5,- 
000,000 Endowment Fund for Amer 
ica’s war disabled and for her chil- 
dren orphaned by the war. But it’s 
1925 now—there is a Legion. and a 
tremendous obligation confronts it. 
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world that oe child born in i 
1900 opened its eyes on. ~ general purposes the classifications 
Contrast it with the world a PEFFER political, scientific, social, economic 
child born in 1925 comes into. You and artistic will serve. Taking these 
will understand why it is fitting to cast 
up accounts for the first quarter of 


| AKE a mental picture of the , are hard to classify and some come 
M i i By NATHANIEL under more than one heading, but for 





tween 1900 and 1925? 


the twentieth century. In an age that HIS year, 1925, will com- The single outstanding fact of the 
moves as swiftly as ours a quarter of twentieth century is to date, of course, 
a century is none too short a time for plete the first quarter of the World War. Much that is at first 


glance neither political nor military is 
: ‘ the result of the war. Woman’s suf- 
notable generation ut the whole frage was speeded by the war, not to 
mention woman’s entrance into all the 


which to take a balance. It represents jhe twentieth century—the most 
more of change than whole centuries 
* a. “ . " 
roadly speaking, there have been 5 story. 1 
two main sources of change since 1900: of recorded history Itisa good hitherto masculine occupations. So 
the war and scientific inventions. It ‘ime to take stock of develop- was prohibition. Old traditions of 
' is difficult to say which has been the ments. To us before whose eyes personal behavior broke down under 
more important. From the first have as ai 3 } novel excitements and a new and looser 
come, for instance, the break-up of ‘le changes of time are wrought eode of manners prevails. There is 


the Russian, German, Austro-Hun- jhe process may seem too slow the flapper, for instance—the most ob- 






one by one, what is the difference be ¥ 





garian and Turkish Empires, the - Satta. nd +7 vious war baby. Progress in aviation 
downfall of kings and the tottering of 40 note its significance in detail, would have been immeasurably slower 


the institution of royalty everywhere, like the growth of the plant had it not been for the war. And the 
the world-wide spread of socialism d bl hen aha deeper, indirect results of the war are 
and, perhaps above all, the emergence from seed to blossom. In this just beginning to be apparent. When 
of the United States as the mightiest article and another to follow it the period 1925-1950 is summed up, 


i 

; h ] “ td s re 
| of the world powers. From the second Mr. Peffer ine applied the oe Se be an even more striking 

' 












have come, for instance, the airplane, 

the radio, the moving picture and the speed-up motian-picture process The direct results are sensational 
automobile as a common means of h ‘ eee : enough. Germany, in 1901 second only 
transport. Collectively and individual- 40 ‘he past twenty-five years, England, is now a minor power, 


ly, the life of man has been revolu- just as the camera itself can shorn of its colonies, with part of its 
own soil under foreign occupation, its 


tionized. These articles will attempt, 1 th f ldi } 
in bird’s-eye fashion, to show how. record the unfolding of the  weaith mortgaged to foreign interests 


For the sake of simplicity the petals of the flower in a matter and its economic life largely under for- 
changes that have taken place will be d eign control. William II, King of 
put under certain broad headings. This of seconds. Prussia and- Emperor of Germany, is 
will not be strictly accurate, for some now Herr Wilhelm Hohenzollern, un- 
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What the women were wearing in 1900, not to mention the well-dressed man and the not-so-well-dressed man 


willing guest in a 
little Dutch town. 
Germany is a re- 
public, under the 
presidency of a 
harness maker 


named Ebert. 





In 1901 the Aus- 
tro - Hungarian 
monarchy, one of 
the great powers, 
was a country with 
a population of 
47,000,000, includ- 
ing half a dozen subject na- 
tionalities conquered by the 
Hapsburgs. Today it is a tiny 
principality, with a population 
smaller than that of New York 
City, nominally independent but 
actually under international 
control. The Hapsburgs are no 
more. Austria is a semi-social- 
istic republic. Hungary is in- 
dependent, ruled by a military 
regency but also under partial 
international supervision. The 
former Slav dependencies, Bo- 
hemia, Servia, Croatia, etc., are 
now Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia, powers of considerable 
importance. Poland, retrieved 
from Germany, Austria and 








Russia, is now independent once more. 

Turkey was for centuries the night- 
mare of Europe and in 1900 an empire 
with territorial possessions in Asia, 
Africa and Europe. It is today a lit- 
tle country consisting of Constanti- 
nople and the part of Asia Minor 
known as Anatolia. 
been thrown out. Turkey, too, is a re- 
public. Out of the Turkish posses- 
sions three new Arab states have been 
created, all under British tutelage— 
the Hedjaz, Mesopotamia and Trans- 
Jordania; Syria is under French man- 
date, and Palestine has been given to 
the Jews for their long-cherished 
homeland. 

Russia twenty-five years ago was 
the world’s most conspicuous despo- 
tism. It is now a communist state, 
with a proletariat dictatorship as a 
form of government. The historian of 





Three of these pictures represent hair-dressing 
modes of 1900; the other three are 1925 models. 
No prize is offered for guessing which is which 


The Sultan has - 





the twenty-first 
century,  inciden- 
tally, may call this 
the most signifi- 


cant development 
of the twentieth. 
The British Em- 





pire of 1900 was a 
vastly different 
thing from that of 


1925. It is today 
less an_ empire 
than a federation. 
Australia and Can- 
ada are not only self-governing 
but have a voice in imperial 
affairs. They no longer con- 
sider themselves bound in for- 
eign affairs by what the gov- 
ernment in London decides. As 
inthe case of the recent Brit- 
ish-Turkish treaty, they reserve 
the right to decide for them- 
selves whether or not to be 
bound by British foreign com- 
mitments. Ireland after cen- 
turies of struggle is a self-gov- 
erning dominion. India _ has 
won certain rights of self-gov- 
ernment. The Boer provinces 
of South Africa, in 1900 newly 
subjugated and hostile, now are 
an autonomous dominion. In 
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One lot size Gj, worth....... 


One lot sizes 7 and 8, worth. 


Small sizes. worth. 





SHOE BARGAINS 
Men's 
Seen Gite tye ete ad $3.00 for $1.00 
Th eseee 4 avnse calomel $3.00 for $1.25 
eerewatwea oy moe niu Sereue $3.00 for $1 50 
Minchie nig gdaeeibtkae wr“ $2.50 for $1.48 
pain alk See velew can ord 22.50 fur $1.48 
ep kdas ans + oa ve £3.50 for $1.75 


One lot size <, wurth......... ..0.. 
One-lot sizc 8, worth. ............. 
One lot sizes 9, 10 and 11, worth , , 
One lot size 9, wurth........cccccee 


Foe anthaiteetie ares roe.+-0-.-$3.00 for $0.98 
ceasgmeene oul 2.00 and £3.00 for $1.18 


er 


MOUNOS I6t, WETTER... «20 ccsccaces 
Govt wearing shues but not all the latest styles. 


E. A. CROZIER SHOE CO., 26 Canal Street. 




















Do you remember (your father does if you don’t) when $1.75 was a snappy 
price for a pair of kicks? These bargains were advertised in the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Chronicle early in 1900 


Wines and Liquors..is sn: 


Our Telephone number is 3060 18th St; connects direct with this 
= When you buy by the gallon we furnish jug free. 
—Canadian Rve Whiskey, Wilson’s Old Empire Liqueur quality, bottled 


department. 


in bond, guaranteed 10 years old, per bottle oe. 


Hlue Grass Rve Whiskey, 8 years old, azed in wood, rich and meflow; 
the same Whiskey is sold elsewhere at $5.00 per gallon; cur price 


per gallon, $2.9; buitle, OX. 


_—_tinch's Golden Wedding Whiskey, 7 years old, gallon, $1.74; bot 


Me. 
—--One Star Rye Whiskey. gallon, $4.98; bottle, 97<. 


——Monogram Kye Whiskey, 8 years old. gallon, $5 58, bottle, $1.23, 
——OW Crow Whiskey, § years old, gallon, $4.24; bottle, 7%. 

——*“ Non XLL” Pure Marvland Rie, bottled in bond, bottle, 742. 
——Ramsey’s Scotch Whiskey, per gallon, $4.19; bottle, «rx. 
——Ramsey’s Scotch Whiskey, 8 years old, gallon, $5.44 ; bottle, $1 24 
—Jas. A. Hennessey’s Three-Star Brandy, imported in gtass, per bottle, 


51.44. 





Read it and weep—an advertisement in the New 
York Times twenty-five years ago, when even 
department stores dispensed strong waters 


England itself there has been a gradual 
revolution. The House of Lords has been 
shorn of much of its power. A Labor 
puety held the reins of government for 
nearly a year. 

Of America it is hardly necessary 
to speak to Americans. In 1900 the 
United States was a_ second-class 
power, still self-conscious about the 
colonies it had won from Spain. In 
world councils its influence was nil. 
In foreign trade it was a minor fac- 
tor. It was a borrowing nation, issu- 
ing bonds in Europe to raise money 
for internal development. In military 








CITY FLATS TO LET—UNFURNISHED. 





A VERY COMPLETE FLAT OF 6 ROOMS AT 
@i3 West 152d Street; fine outlook on Hudson 
River; rent, ver month. Apply to 
J. ROMAINE BROWN & CO., 59 \W. 334 St. 





MODEL APARTMENTS, NEW 





Northwest corner Bruasdway wad 2d sc. 
SELECT AND MODERN 
for small, refined famllies; 
every possible improvement: 
four, five, and six rove and bath: 


private hall; rents, $17.8 S27. 


LAYTON & ROGERS, AGENTS, 
1,640 Amaterdam Av. 
TELEPHONE, 7 HIGH BIIDGE. 
GTH AV., 1,048, CORNER STH ST.—Liexant 
apartments facing Park; $15 tv $!uv. Apply 
to janitor. 
,—— 











New York apartments that were looking 

for occupants in 1900~you could get 

something rather nice at the bottom 
location now for $20,000 a year 


strength it ranked below 
England, Germany, France, 
Russia and Austria. 

Today America is by 
common consent the first 
power. It shares with Great 
Britain the naval suprem- 
acy of the world. It holds 
almost all the world’s gold. 
The world’s financial center 
has passed to New York. 
When other countries want 
loans they appeal to Amer- 
ican bankers and float their 
issues in New York. Amer- 
ica is today a lending, not 
a borrowing nation. In 
wealth of resources it is 
beyond comparison. Its in- 
fluence was shown in the 
international conference 
which drafted the Dawes 
plan. In the last analysis 
the vote of the American 
bankers was decisive. The world’s 
balance of power has passed to Wash- 
ington. 

Lastly, as a direct political result 
of the war there is the League of 
Nations. For the first time in history 
an attempt is being made to gettle na- 
tional differences by international 
agreement rather than by test of 
strength, and to solve peace-time prob- 
lems jointly by international legisla- 
tion and judicial procedure. He who 
writes in the next quarter century will 
be able to deal with this subject in 
more conclusive terms than the ob- 


server of 1925. Related to this subject jeg 


is the achievement of the Washington 
conference, when, for the first time in 
history, a group of nations agreed to 
limit their armaments in the future 
and to destroy part of what they al- 
ready had. Paradoxically it was the 
war that gave impetus to the move- 
ment for world peace. 

Not all that is politically new in the 
world is attributable to the war. There 
have been other significant world-wide 
movements and events that have been 
produced by the march of time. New 
currents are moving in the East, for 
instance. The subject peoples are de- 
manding independence. White em- 
pires are harder to hold and to rule. 
First of all, there is Japan’s rise to 
world eminence. Twenty-five years 
ago Japan was a little island country 
off the coast of Asia, a subject for 
comic operas, like Sulu. Today it is 
one of the Big Five, sitting in councils 
that. determine European policies. By 


its defeat of Russia—the first time a | 
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NOTION BARGAINS. 


We always sell PINS for..... .......1e 
Sharp’s best Needles for ........ ....1¢ 
‘T'wo dozen Hooks and Eyes for....1e 
Best Aluminum.Thimbles ..........1e 
Safety ins, all sizes, per dozen ....20 
STOCKINET DRESS SHIELDS. . .6¢ 
Curling Troms .....sceccceesee ee ee ee 0 BO 








JEWELRY! JEWELRY ! 


Watches, good timekeepers..........70¢ 
Sterna Wind and Set Watches... .$1.36 
(iold Filled Watches.. ........ $3.95 up 
Ladies’ fancy gun metal Watches 
FPOML ..sceseee oo es oes seveeeesee GeO UP 


) LADIES 
WRAPPERS. 


Good Calico 
Wrappers, only 
45 cents. 
Fleece-lined 
Wrappers, 

nice goods, 

75 cents. 


Carpets at About Half Price 


Hemp Carpets. .........cceec08 oes we wld 
Yard wide Ingrain Carpets. .... ...25¢ 
Brussels Carpets only...... ... ....89e 

p@ These prices only good for 
this week. 


SSS 


When a penny was legal tender and it 
didn’t take a dollar to buy a watch—a 
Salt Lake City department store ad 
which appeared in the Deseret News 
when the century was young 




















non-white nation had defeated a white 
—and its part in the World War it 
made itself paramount in the Far East 
and put itself in a position of parity 
with white powers. 

China, the oldest existing monarchy, 
in 1911 overthrew the dynasty and be- 
came a republic. In India there have 
been recurring demands for freedom, 
culminating in the dramatic movement 
ed by Gandhi, half-mystic, half- 
statesman, with his creed of non-re- 
sistance and return to the simple life 
without machinery. Turkey, though 
defeated in the World War, has freed 
itself of foreign subjugation and is a 





CLOTHING! 
Boys’ Suits 
from 75c up. 
Men’s Suits 
from 


$2.50 up. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
thy flight, to those $2.50 men’s suits 
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The young ladies shown above are not charity wards on parade, 
despite the makeup. They are the scions of some of New York’s 
wealthiest families photographed as they emerged from one of 
ie the country’s most exclusive finishing schools—twenty-five 
4 years ago. The scene is Fifth Avenue, New York, looking 
north from Fortieth Street. The lower picture shows the same 
Spot today, snapped from a higher elevation. Note the signs 
of the gasoline invasion 
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sovereign state. Mexico freed itself of the despotism 
of Diaz and after a long period of internal disturb- 
ance is stabilizing as a democratic republic. 

For the average man the increase in taxation is 
the most apparent political change. Both by reason 
of the war and increased governmental activities— 
pensions, investigations and regulation of various 
public and private enterprises—taxes have increased 
everywhere in the world to an enormous extent. A 
billion-dollar budget was once considered shocking. 
We now appropriate four billion dollars a year in 
the United States. The difference is reflected in 
taxes. The income tax was introduced in 1914, and 
the corporation tax with it. The personal income 
tax at the beginning was one percent on the lowest 
incomes—$2,000—and later five percent on a mini- 
mum of $1,000. We pay taxes on theater tickets 
still, and for some years did on ice cream, jewelry, 
railroad tickets—on practically everything, in fact. 

In the United States this period from 1900 to 1925 
has been notable for an expansion of government 
activities, particularly in supervision over private 
activity. Railways are being regulated, the anti- 
trust act limits the possibilities of business combina- 
tions, most States have commissions supervising 
public utilities. Under the constitutional provision 
permitting the Federal Government to exercise juris- 
diction over commerce between the States the scope 
of the Federal Government nas been much widened. 
Departments of Commerce and of Labor have been 
added to the administration, with secretaries who 
sit in the cabinet. 

There has been, also, a greater measure of demo- 
cratic control of government in this country. United 
States Senators are elected by popular vote rather 
than by States. The direct primary, the initiative 
and referendum and, in some States, the recall of 
officials, have been stages in the process. There is 
also less corruption in local government. The old 
days when muckrakers were overworked are gone. 
The Tammany Tiger is tamed. Bathhouse John, 
Hinky Dink Kenna and the Gray Wolves of the 
Chicago City Council are toothless. 

Socially the two most important changes in the 
last quarter of a century ‘are the increase in the 
rights of women and the elevation in the position 
of labor. The most important single event in this 
classification probably is (Continued on page 26) 
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Legiondom 
Produces 








By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, JR. 


O, he never drove a single 
ship-rivet—particularly not a 
war-time ship-rivet. 

Most of the time during his 


war career he was a bayonet instruc- 
tor, an infantry shavetail who had been 
promoted from the grade of buck to 
that of corporal in charge of drilling 
the rudiments of the military art and 
the I. D. R. into raw Negro troops 
from the South. The corporal made 
a good showing; he had the person- 
ality for a first-class officer. So 
pretty soon Corporal Munn of Camp 
Dodge became a student in the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Camp 
Pike, in Arkansas. 

That’s his name — Munn, 
Wayne Munn, Big Munn. He is 
the new heavyweight wrestling 
champion of the world. He took 
the title away from Strangler 
Lewis in Kansas City Convention Hall 
last January 8th before 18,000 wild- 
eyed wrestling fans who went crazy, 


Wayne Munn, world’s 
heavyweight wrestling 
champion, member of 


most of them for joy, at the big boy’s 
accomplishment. He won two out of _— qo of = 
three falls—and the one he lost was BP tn yay 
called on a foul which may or may Se 
not have been a foul. Most of those 
present don’t think it was a foul. 


Anyhow, his slate is still clean, for his broad shoulders 
have never yet been pinned to the mat, by champion or 
third-rater. 

Big Munn has been a Legionnaire ever since he came 
out of the Army. He joined at Lincoln, Nebraska; then 
he transferred to Sioux City, Iowa; next he moved his 
membership to Omaha Post, famous as the biggest post 
in the Legion and host-to-be to the Sixth National Con- 
vention next fall. He is a member of Omaha Post today, 
and a loyal one, too. 

He’s a funny sort of fellow for a professional wres- 
tling champion, according to the popular idea of a pro- 
fessional wrestling champion, is Legionnaire Wayne 
Munn. He’s as funny a champion as can be. For, in 
the first place, he’s a clean-cut young American of good 
family and the best of character; he is a gentleman, 
all the way through; and he is a regular fellow, of the 
sort we all like to meet and know, and have drop around 
with his wife to see us any old evening. 

Quite contrary to the tradition of heavyweight cham- 
pions in some fields, he hasn’t a blot on his record. He 
came through the war like any American man of war 
age who had the decency to do his share. He hasn’t ever 
been mixed up in any kind of a scandal, and never will 
be unless I miss my guess very badly. He won’t be get- 
Wayne Munn and two buddies of the Nebraska harvest ting his name in the paper along with the movie beau- 

fields. Both of the little fellows are six footers ties; he won't do any of those things which the long- 
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suffering American public has come to 
recognize as almost inevitable, no mat- 
ter how deplorable, in a fellow who 
climbs to the top of his class in his 
branch of professional athletics. 

Big Munn and his wife go to church 
every Sunday morning; in the after- 
noon the big boy goes to the gymna- 
sium to train. But Sunday evening, 
like as not, will see him at another 
church addressing a class of: young 
men on clean living and its advantages, 
mental, spiritual and physical. He 
isn’t a four-flusher, out talking for 
publicity and to build a public follow- 
ing as a wrestler. He did this same 
thing long before he took up wrestling 
as a professional—did it because he is 
tremendously concerned with the im- 
portance of raising up a generation 
of young Americans who will be clean 
all the way through, and loyal Ameri- 
cans besides. 

He lives just the kind of life he 
recommends. “I never did get to smok- 
ing or drinking,” he tells you without 
a trace of self-consciousness or inten- 
sified virtue. “I just haven’t had any 
desire to. I didn’t even get{ to smok- 
ing in the Army. I had jus come out 
of college, where I had been in train- 
ing practically from the opening of 
school to the close, of necessity. I 
guess I have the training habit 
grained into me so that I'll never get 
over it.” 

At the University of Nebraska, 
where the big boy was a student up 
until the time he joined the colors, he 
was the mainstay of the athletic de- 
partment. He played tackle on the 
football team, center on the basketball 
team; he heaved the weights in track, 
both indoor and outdoor, and he wres- 
tled on the school wrestling team. 

Big Munn they call him. But the 
term doesn’t do him justice. Great 
Big Munn might be better, but even 
this is inadequate. He’s about the 
biggest man that the world has been 
privileged to see for a long time, out- 
side the freak class. For Wayne Munn 
isn’t in any respect freakish; he is 
just a well-built athlete, thoroughly 
developed. 

His dimensions are a bit beyond the 
usual, though. As a starter, he stands 
six feet six and one-fourth inches in 
his bare feet—which gives him the 
altitude record in almost any gather- 
ing. He weighs 258 pounds when he 
is Wearing the same amount of clothes 

@ army doctors left on him when 
they passed him into the infantry. 
And there isn’t an ounce of fat on 
m. That weight is downright rea- 


sonable for the tremendous height, you 
see, though Munn isn’t exactly slender. 
His proportions are just about what 
all of us would like to claim for our- 
selves, though we may not envy him 
the great size. 

To get an idea of his size, look at 
the picture at the bottom of page eight. 
It was taken last summer, when Munn 


Munn demonstrating his most persuasive 
hold—the crotch and half nelson. It was 
this hold that beat Strangler Lewis. To 
get an opponent in such a vise requires 
two things—skill and brute strength of a 
sort given to one man in a million. Munn 
has both. And he knows that he needs 
to keep on training to hold the title 
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was keeping in training by working in 
the Nebraska harvest fields. How well 
this work served to condition him is 
testified by the results of the various 
matches he has had since then. 

To get back to the picture, it shows 
Harvest Hand Munn standing between 
a pair of other harvest hands who are 
themselves about six feet tall and who 
weigh not a great many pounds below 
two hundred. Big Munn dwarfs them 
to half-grown boys. 

Munn is the first Legion member to 
win a world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship. And in many respects he is 
probably the most remarkable 
wrestling champion the world 
has ever seen. As a wrestler? 
Perhaps; time alone 
can tell. But as a 
man, by all 
means the an- 
swer is “Yes!” 

For if you 
have ever fre- 
quented _big- 
time wrestling 
matches, you 
have in your 
mind a com- 


posite picture of a heavyweight wres- 
tler, and it runs about like this: Bul- 
let head with no forehead, the head 
coming almost to a peak at the crown. 
Cauliflower ears. Bull neck, as thick 
as the head at its zone of largest di- 
mension. An unattractive, squat- 
appearing figure. And about the 
whole person an air of combined 
swelled head, low brow, and probably 
furtiveness—for the wrestling game 
has not been unadorned with gentry 
who can tell you how a match will 
end before they enter the ring. 
Wayne Munn doesn’t fit in here at 
all, by the description. A good deal 
has already been said of his clean- 
cut, attractive personality. He is 
good-looking, not pretty, but manly 
and with well-proportioned features. 
And all about him, in contrast with 
the typical composite wrestler men- 
tioned above, there is an air of class 
and honesty. The most cynical metro- 
politan wrestling fan, who believes 
that in this game all is crooked, could 
not resist Munn’s honesty. He must 
come away from meeting Munn with 
the knowledge that the game will be 
one hundred percent at the top as 
long as Big Munn is champion. 
“When I go into a match, I go in 
to win just as fast as I can,” is the 
way Wayne expresses it. “I go in for 
business. I will take the match in 
two minutes of wrestling if 
I can, or in five minutes. But 
that isn’t the way the game 
has been run, in a good many 
instances. 
“There is a tradition that the wres- 


tling fans want ‘a run for their money,’ 
that they want a E : 
stuff’ before the match begins in earn- 


est. 
to happen, then. 


lot of ‘exhibition 


Anybody can see what is bound 
If the two wrestlers 


(Continued on page 22) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: T’o uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


An Expert Witness 


N a letter to National Commander Drain, General Frank 
T. Hines, Director of the United States Vete~ans Bu- 
reau, clearly and completely explains the necessity for The 
American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment Fund now being 
raised by popular contributions throughout the country. 

As head of the Government’s vast program of extending 
relief and assistance to disabled service men, Director Hines 
is able to judge better than any other man in the country 
the importance of the work The American Legion is doing 
to make the Government’s program effective. Director 
Hines, by reason of his official position and his knowledge 
of conditions among the families of many deceased or 
helplessly disabled service men, is also best qualified to pass 
judgment on The American Legion’s work for the needy 
and orphaned children of service men. Therefore, when 
Director Hines expresses without reservations his indorse- 
ment of the purposes for which the Legion is raising its 
$5,000,000 Endowment Fund, he gives to the Legion a 
recommendation and a testimonial which is bound to be 
accepted by every American who is financially able to help 
the Legion raise its fund. 

Mr. Hines renders to the Legion and to the public alike 
a valuable service at this time by pointing out the limita- 
tions which the Government must observe in its dealings 
with the disabled men and the dependents of deceased vet- 
erans. The Government can do so much and no more— 
and beyond the point of what the Government can do, the 
burden is shouldered by The American Legion. 

Director Hines rightfully believes that the purpose of 
extending help to the orphaned and needy children of ser- 
vice men has an even greater appeal than the purpose of 
giving help to the disabled man, since, as he says, “the 
Government through the appreciation of a generous Con- 
gress has attempted to fulfill every possible need for the 
disabled man.” 

But there are needs of the disabled men—emergency 
needs, in many cases—which are beyond the power of Con- 
gress to anticipate or provide for. It is such needs which 
the Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee, the four- 
teen district rehabilitation committees and the service and 
welfare officers of the Legion’s 11,000 posts are caring for. 
And Director Hines adds that “it is a well-known fact that 
many detailed types of assistance fall into the hands of 
local Legion posts for fulfillment, and it has been further 
disclosed that funds for the carrying out of specific emer- 
gencies have been noticeably deficient.” 

Legionnaires who are closest to the problems arising out 
of governmental assistance to the disabled man frequently 
encounter business men, uninformed concerning the need 
and magnitude of the Government’s effort, who believe that 
the Government has already done all it can do and that 
present problems are insignificant. Director Hines clears 
up misinformation, therefore, when he says: 


It is true that millions of dollars have been appropriated for 
rehabilitation and hospitalization, and these expenditures will 
continue in decreasing number as the work nears completion, but 
the continuing liability remains in the instance of the mentally 
disabled and of the minor dependents of the veterans of the 
World War. 


Mr. Hines could have cited many statistics showing that 
the number of service men developing mental and nervous 


ailments at this time, seven years after the ending of the 
war, is in an increasing ratio. Minds and nerves impaired 
by battle or hardships or anxiety have been subjected to 
seven years of pressure in the battle of everyday life, and 
each year the peace casualties proceeding from war weak- 
nesses become more numerous. The Legion is in a position 
to help these men before their disabilities come to the atten- 
tion of the Government. In scores of cases the Legion 
must, in the réie of best friend, champion the claim of the 
man with wrecked mind or nerves who cannot logically 
prepare the evidence and proof which the Government re- 
quires before granting him relief. 

The Veterans Bureau will give the Legion notable as- 
sistance in its work for the children, Director Hines prom- 
ises, and his letter summarizes existing conditions as fol- 
lows: 

From a survey of disclosures obtained through the intensive 
study of reeords in the guardianship sub-division recently organ- 
ized in the Bureau, circumstances affecting the children of vet- 
erans are not in many instances what the public or the Bureau 
would desire them to be. The initiative taken by the Legion in 
launching a campaign for $5,000,000 is to be commended and 
ought to meet with the endorsement of all public-spirited citi- 
zens, as in the securing of these funds each veteran of the World 
War feels his personal obligation to the children of his Jess-for- 
tunate comrades. Up to this time the legislation providing in 
general for beneficiaries of the Bureau is not imminent in the 
instance of minors denied the rights of childhood and the privi- 
leges of training conducive to economic independence. 


The citizen who is anxious to do what he can to help 
the disabled service man and the orphans of those who gave 
everything for their country naturally wishes to be assured 
that his contribution to the Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment 
Fund will be used for a necessary cause. He may take 
Director Hines’s word that it will be. 


Letting Folks Know 


ye Congressional committees have been spending much 
time studying aviation. One, the “Select”? Committee on 
Aviation, has been digging into everything pertinent and 
has accumulated a tremendous mass of testimony and data. 
Its record is full of facts never before collected. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the House has been 
considering the Curry Bill, which proposes to create a 
separate Department of the Air coequal with the War and 
Navy Departments. That committee too has heard many 
men, and its record is full of valuable data. 

Much good has resulted and will continue to result from 
the two investigations. In the first place, aviation has had 
full discussion in the press. The citizens of the country 
are better informed on flying and its necessities than ever 
they were before. They are more convinced of the impor- 
tance of air power than ever before. That public knowl- 
edge will continue to grow and will eventually result in 
appropriate action by Congress. 

In the second place, the cards have been laid on the 
table. We know we have had over four hundred millions 
of dollars for aviation since the war—and that we have got 
little out of it. One group blames the situation on the 
attitude of the War and Navy Departments—who in turn 
return the compliment. Something is wrong. It will be 
for the next Congress to solve the problem by appropriate 
legislation. 

The Legion, through the chairman of its National Aero- 
nautics Committee, told the last Congress that it had no 
pet bills to support, but that it emphatically wanted our 
national air power developed. The Legion believes air men 
should be in charge of air work, and that aviation should 
be taken into partnership with the Army and Navy rather 
than continued as a hired man. 

The Legion is arguing principles, not details. Those 
principles are based on a conviction of a national] need. 
They are bound to win. 
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“We Need 
Your Eyes 


and Ears 
to Help 


99 


S 


President Coolidge to the 
members of The American 
Legion’s National Reha- 
bilitation Committee 


bilitation Committee of The 

American Legion was voted 
at the regular semi-annual meeting of 
that committee which was held in 
Washington in February. This change 
is deemed necessary because of changes 
of organization in the United States 
Veterans Bureau. It is the policy of 
the committee to parallel the bureau’s 
organization in order to furnish the 


SUGGESTED plan of reorgani- 
A zation for the National Reha- 


best liaison between the bureau and 
its ex-service beneficiaries. 
President Coolidge received’ the 


members of the committee at the White 
House. General Hines, the Director of 
the Veterans Bureau, went along and 
heard Watson B. Miller, chairman of 
the committee, tell the President that 
the Veterans Bureau was performing 
its work better than ever before in its 
history, and that this was due largely 
to the sagacity and energy of Director 
Hines, in whom the Legion had com- 
plete faith. General Hines, respond- 
ing, said that the helpful co-operation 
and constructive criticism of the Le- 
gion’s Rehabilitation Committee had 
enabled him to do more than he could 
have accomplished otherwise. 

“T thank you gentlemen for coming 
here,” said Mr. Coolidge. “General 
Hines has frequently spoken to me of 
your work. We need your eyes and 
ears to help us solve the great prob- 
lems of veteran rehabilitation. The 
Government is spending more than a 
million dollars a day for this purpose. 
We wish to be assured that this money 
is spent without waste, that every dol- 
lar benefits a needy veteran or the de- 
pendents of a veteran. We appreciate 
the help of the Legion to this end.” 

President Coolidge had previously 
stamped with his approval the work of 
the Rehabilitation Committee when he 
accepted the chairmanship of the Hon- 
orary National Committee of The 
‘merican Legion Endowment Fund of 
$5,000,000, the proceeds of which’ will 

used to carry on the work of this 
committee and to finance the Legion’s 
— for the relief of World War 
orphans, 
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This is Flint Nichols, two and a half years old, of Portland, Maine. 
Flint’s father and mother both served overseas, the father as a soldier and 


the mother as a welfare worker. 


Both died soon after Flint was born. 


Flint has been adopted by Dr. Estes Nichols, chairman of the First 
District Legion Rehabilitation Committee. Flint, in a manner of speaking, 


is sitting pretty. But what of thousands of other World War orphans? 


Is it 


worth while to raise an Endowment Fund of $5,000,000 to care for them? 


The old organization of the Veterans 
Bureau was fourteen district offices, 
each administering the affairs of a 
group of States. Under the district of- 
fices were sub-district offices to the num- 
ber of about a hundred. The new or- 
ganization divides the country into five 
“control areas,” each under its own 
chief, who has wider powers than the 
old district chiefs had. In the control 
areas are regional offices, fifty-four in 
number. The Legion has been freely 
consulted as to the institution of this 
new scheme of organization. The Le- 
gion has approved of it. 

The present organization of the Le- 
gion’s Rehabilitation Committee was 
made to conform with the old organi- 
zation of the Bureau. There is a Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, with 
members from each of the old fourteen 
districts. One of these members is the 
chairman of the district committee. 


There is a salaried secretary, an ex- 
pert on rehabilitation, attached to each 
of the fourteen district committees. 


The proposed new organization would 
create two sets of workers, in addition 
to the national committee, instead of 
one as at present. There would be a Le- 
gion service officer at each of the fifty- 
four Veterans Bureau regional offices. 
These service officers are to be main- 
tained by the state departments. There 
would be five control area committees, 
composed of the member of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee from 
each State within the area. The na- 
tional organization will maintain two 
or more salaried field secretaries for 
each area committee. The National 
Committee will comprise one member 
from each State and the District of 
Columbia. 

In this way the Legion will be able 
to continue its close supervision of 
every activity of the Veterans Bureau. 
The new plan places additional finan- 
cial responsibilities on the state depart- 
ments, but National Commander Drain, 
who participated for a day and a half 

(Continued on page 28) 
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This page is pleased to be found a labor-saver. I. M. 
L. of New Haven, Connecticut, writes to say that instead 
of writing an address he read one of my 
A Letter From weekly talks to an audience of school 
New Haven’ children. Such is the way I like to 
make speeches, and such is the audience 
of all others I would prefer to make them to. And, I. M. 
L., here are a few facts to repeat in your next address to 
grown-ups. There are 4,931,905 confessed _illiterates 
with “no schooling whatever” and 1,437,783 children 
between the ages of seven and thirteen not attending “any 
kind of educational institution” in the United States. If 
these children become criminals or public charges the 
fault is our own. Our annual economic loss from illit- 
eracy is more than eight hundred million dollars. 


} 

Instead of taking their wars in occasional large doses 

the Spanish take theirs in small daily doses. They have 

been at war for three hundred years 
War in Small with the Riffs across the Straits in 
Doses Africa. The latest news is that the 

Spanish army has been driven back to 
the seacoast with a loss which the censorship does not 
mention but which is said to be five thousand dead. This 
assures the Spanish of not being deprived of their peren- 
nial pastime for a long time to come. They have to begin 
over again from where they started three hundred years 
ago. That is, unless they quit. Apparently grandee 
honor and pride will not let them quit. 

It occurs to me that if two such divisions as we had 
in the Argonne, with adequate artillery and planes in sup- 
port, were to take the field against those hard-boiled, sav- 
age Riff tribesmen—but, Allah be praised, that will never 
happen. However, if any individual is hankering for a 
fight he will find a war always welcoming on the coast 
of Africa. It’s the only war now in progress outside China. 


There is a rule that regular officers must not express 

their views publicly but only in a subordinate manner 

through official channels. But Mitchell 

How Bad Is_ has made himself an exception. He 

Our Aviation? dares to ride official as well as aerial 

storms. Through public channels he 

challenges public support against official reprimand by 

charging that progressive views are suppressed to the vital 
injury of our aerial defenses. 

Mitchell wants a single air force to operate both by 
land and sea. Our naval chiefs will have none of this, 
They insist upon their own force trained for their own 
purposes. 

He says that at immense cost we have only obsolete 
planes; that the battleship is obsolete; that aerial bombs 
can readily sink it; that our coast is defenseless against 
enemy aircraft. These are bold statements. 

I do not believe that our coasts are in danger, not at 
present. No possible enemy has any reason for attack- 
ing us or a near enough base for making a_ successful 
attack. I do not believe that the battleship is obsolete. 
If vulnerable to enemy planes then it must have support- 
ing planes and dirigibles to drive off the enemy planes. 
Infantry would be overwhelmed by enemy artillery fire if 
there were no check of protecting artillery fire. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


The doughboy is still master of the land and the battle- 
ship of the sea. Both must have every up-to-date auxili- 
ary for support. Has the infantry sufficient aerial support 
if it were to go into battle? Has the battleship? Is our 
aviation program faulty, groping and backward? Should 
there be a unified air force? 

These are the questions which Congress has before it 
as I write. Investigation, in or out of Congress, must not 
cease until they have sane answers. Then there must be 
sane action, for there is no doubt of the mighty part aerial 
forces will play in future warfare. 

Meanwhile, dynamic Billy Mitchell has been in the 
thick of his own kind of good time, which has done the 
service of concentrating the country’s attention. The 
worst punishment for insubordinate speech that could hap- 
pen to him would be to send him to a post where he 
would have no chance to fly. Even then he would be on 
his toes, 


Who would you say had the best time in the war? 
I vote for Billy, Brigadier General William Mitchell. I 
think, too, that he has been having the 
Mitchell En- best time of anyone in the Army since 
joys Himself the war. 
He became a flyer when our army 
aviation was in its infancy. He has practically lived its 
history. When he wanted to go anywhere in France he 
did not wait on railroad trains or automobiles, but flew. 
In the Argonne battle he commanded the largest single 
aviation unit on the front. Since the war he has been 
second in command of army aviation. Still it is his habit 
to fly when he has a journey to make. Recently he went 
aloft to test the action of a plane in a storm. At forty-four 
he is past the flying age. His friends say that some day— 
but he leaves his friends to do the worrying on that score. 
Mitchell’s irrepressible pep, gallantry and unfailing 
resource of idea are indisputable. When he is not in the 
air he is stirring things up on earth. However much his 
opponents admire his qualities they insist that while he is 
up in the air in a plane only part of the time he is up in 
the air all the time in his judgments about our aviation 
policy. I hope that they are right. Otherwise our avia- 
tion is in a bad way. 


Habit is our master. The United States Treasury is 

not the first institution which has found it hard to buck. 

The Treasury has been trying to circulate 

Cart Wheels silver in place of paper dollars. Paper 
and Paper 


gets very dirty and carries disease. Metal 

is clean. But our Eastern States have 
been habituated for generations to paper. When Eastern 
bank cashiers try to pass out silver cart wheels they get 
this answer: 

“Do you think I’m a pack horse? Or do you supply a 
dray? I want paper.” 

The man who is careful to wash his hands before 
eating does not hesitate to handle paper money during a 
meal. And, then, silver dollars do not make a “roll.” 
And the East is used to rolls, or likes to think that it is 
in face of cartwheels. There have been times when some 
of us were not choosy—the thing was how to get the 
money in either paper or silver. 
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or pseudo-historians cannot get 

away with any inaccuracies 
in accounts of World War happenings 
which appear before the Weekly’s au- 
dience. This time the Weekly itself 
has been caught. The case in point 
is the account of the sinking of the 
Tuscania, by Donald A. Smith, Ad- 
jutant of London (England) Post of 
the Legion, in the January 30th issue. 
The caption under a reproduction of 
a newspaper clipping which accom- 
panied the article said in part: “He 
(referring to Comrade Smith) was on 
board the Tuscania when she was tor- 
pedoed—the only troopship on which 
American lives were lost on the east- 
ward passage during the war.” 

That issue of the magazine was 
scarcely off the press before Comrade 
H. H. Amsden of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, who described himself as “some- 
time Capt., Med., U. S. A.,” had re- 
called in a letter the sinking of the 
transport Otranto with the loss of 335 
American troops. “This disaster oc- 
curred on Sunday morning, October 6, 
1918, at very nearly the same place 
where the Tuscania was sunk. I have 
a very vivid recollection of this disas- 
ter as I was aboard the Kashmir, the 
vessel which collided with and sank 
the Otranto,” writes Comrade Amsden. 
Legionnaire Henry Albert Dihm, for- 
mer captain, Q. M., O. R. C., adds: 
“If I am not mistaken, first reports 
were to the effect that the Otranto 
was torpedoed, and later reports cor- 
rected this and announced she was 
rammed. The latter is the correct ver- 
sion since, being there, I should know.” 

These letters set the Company Clerk 
to digging in the archives, where in a 
pamphlet issued by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence in July, 1919, he found 
that the loss of life in the Otranto 
tragedy was placed officially at 356. 

The Otranto sinking, however, was 
not the only correction offered. John 
J. O’Hanlon, ex-sergeant, Company A, 
58th Infantry, Fourth Division, now of 
Philadelphia, recalls the fact that “the 
Moldavia, carrying Companies A and 
B of the 58th Infantry, was torpedoed 
and sunk in the English Channel on 
May 23, 1918, with a loss of 56 Amer- 
ican lives.” Comrade F. W. Stelling, 
formerly of Company I, 58th Infantry, 
who now resides in San Francisco, 
“witnessed the sinking of the liner 
Moldavia early in the morning of May 
23, 1918, near the Isle of Wight by a 
submarine. There were 56 men killed 


S WE stated once before in these 
columns, World War historians 


and drowned, all of Company B, 58th 
Infantry, except one man of Company 
A. The survivors were landed at Dover 
the same day.” 
the sinking of 

Comrade Geo 
hill, Massachusetts. 


A third letter about 
the Moldavia came from 
rge A. Cronin of Haver- 
The Naval Intel- 


Then 
and 
Now 


By the Company Clerk 


ligence Office report describes the Mol- 
davia as an English armed merchant 
cruiser carrying American troops. 

The widow of a comrade writes about 
another marine disaster. She is Mrs. 
Theresa M. Dute of Ambherst, Ohio, 
whose husband, Homer A. Dute, “was 
killed en route to war along with sev- 
eral others when the Ticonderoga was 
torpedoed by the German submarine 
Deutschland on the morning of Sep- 
tember 30, 1918. As near as I remem- 
ber, there were only 17 survivors. I 
would be much interested in hearing 
from any survivors of this disaster. 
There were five or six boys from this 
locality lost on that ship.” United 
States troop casualties in the sinking 
of the Ticonderoga totaled 125. This 
ship was an animal transport manned 
by navy personnel but with soldiers 
aboard to care for the cargo. Accord- 
ing to the official report, this ship was 
sunk by gun-fire on the date stated in 
Mrs. Dute’s letter, but no mention is 
made of the Deutschland. 

It is strictly true, as Secretary of 
the Navy Josephus Daniels declares in 
his book, “Our Navy at War,” that 
“not a single vessel of the Cruiser and 
Transport Force was torpedoed on the 
way to France.” The three troopships 
which were sunk on the eastward 
journey—the Tuscania, the Moldavia, 
and the Otranto—were British char- 
tered vessels, and the Ticonderoga 
was an animal transport. Two of the 
Transport Force, the President Lincoln 
and the Covington, were sunk return- 
ing from Europe, as was also the 
Antilles, an army chartered transport 
not manned by the Navy. Two Amer- 
ican transports, the Finland, manned 
by a civilian crew, and the Mount Ver- 
non, manned by the Navy, were tor- 
pedoed but were safely navigated to 
port and repaired. The Dwinsk, an- 
other British chartered troopship, was 
sunk while on the return trip to the 
United States. 


HE account of the Tuscania sinking 
' brought several letters from bud- 
dies who had been among those present. 
Comrade F. J. Thomas of Saint George, 
Staten Island, New York, writes that 
“this is the first time I have read a 
real honest-to-goodness account of the 
disaster. I was on board the Tuscania 
at the time it was sunk with the 158th 
Aero Squadron, and Comrade Smith’s 
account is true in every detail. I might 
also say that I was in Ireland with 
Smith, although not knowing him, as 
I was taken to a camp at Buncrana 
in County Donegal.” And from the 


letter of ionnaire W. B. Jones of 
Wheatland, Wyoming, we extract the 
following: “Wish to state that I was 


on the Baltic at the time the Tuscania 
was submarined and stood beside the 
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‘well-known American writer,’ soon 
after the Tuscania commenced sending 
up rockets. I also read his article in 
the ‘popular weekly’ in which he stated 
that the men on the stricken ship were 
singing ‘Where do we go from here, 
boys?’ I am compelled to state that 
the w. k. American writer’s hearing 
and perception must have been a hun- 
dredfold keener than the average indi- 


vidual’s. My eye is not the artist’s 


| eye in fine frenzy rolling, and my ear 


is not attuned to song when the noise 
and vibration of scurrying soldiers and 
full-speed-ahead compels one to shout 
to make himself understood to a fellow 
passenger with whom he is -rubbing 
shoulders.” 

Another eye-witness of the sinking 
was Comrade C. W. Nice, ex-chief yeo- 
man, United States Navy, now livin 
in Morrison, Illinois, who reports: “ 
was on the U. S. S. Kanawha directly 
behind the Tuscania on that trip across 
the Atlantic from Halifax. One thing 
has been cleared up by the statement 
that it was a sub that sent the Tus- 
cania to the bottom. The commander 
of my ship reported to the Navy De- 
partment tha® it was his belief that it 
Was a mine. It was just a dull ex- 
plosion, neither loud nor soft—more 
like a dull thud. The Tuscania listed 
heavily to starboard. And I might say 
that Comrade Smith could have said he, 
knew positively that the well-known 
writer did not hear the boys singing} 
‘Where do we go from here, boys?’ I' 
can positively state that the Baltic, on! 
which he was a passenger, was at least 
one-half mile ahead of the Tuscania 
when she was torpedoed. Mr. Smith 
speaks *of the destroyer escort—British 
—and I can state that the destroyer 
escort of this convoy was at least five 
miles ahead of the convoy. 


ARE glad to announce that the 
file of The American Legion 
Weekly in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., is now complete, 
starting with Volume I, Number 1, due 
to the co-operation of Then and Now- 
ers. Last summer the Librarian of 
Congress appealed to the Weekly for 
nine numbers of Volume I (1919) 
which were missing from the files of 
the library. These numbers being out 
of print, the Company Clerk passed 
the buck to the Then and Now gang 
in the July 4th issué. 

This first request brought in three 
of the missing numbers. A repetition 
of the call for back numbers in the 
issue of December 12th brought 
prompt responses from nine more men. 
Bernard W. Cornwell, commander of 
Clark Mills (New York) Post, was the 
first under the wire with his contribu- 
tion. The six copies he sent are now 
in the government library’s archives. 

We thank Comrade Cornwell and 
also the following Legionnaires who 
either sent in the missing numbers or 
offered to furnish them: Marion S. 
Lee, vice-commander, George A. Green- 
lee Post, Tooele, Utah; Anthony J. 
Krueger, commander, Patchogue (New 
York) Bost: George F. Walling, West 
Orange, New Jersey; John G. Ruckel, 
Springfield, Illinois; L. C. Beauregard, 
Burlington, Vermont; H. Me- 
Garthy, past commander, South Omaha 
(Nebraska) Post; W. H. Epley, Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Merle A. Jenkins, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 
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The Second Wave Goes Over 
the Top 


A. Lindsay Skerry 


een second group of field secretaries 
sent out by the Legion’s National 
Headquarters to aid in raising The 
American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endow- 
ment Fund for disabled veterans and 
orphans of service men are now in the 
ten States assigned to them, explaining 
the organization plans for the cam- 
paign to Legion officers. 

The first three States in which the 
work was begun were Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky. The second group of 
States includes West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Notth Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

Entering the field work with the sec- 
ond group are two men who were 
trained with the first school and who 
were retained after the first class com- 
pleted its training to assist in the in- 
struction of the second group. These 
men are Lyle D. Tabor of Detroit, 
Michigan, and George B. Everson of 
Palatka, Florida. Out of the first class, 
also, is Fred E. Bury, of Danville, 
Illinois, who was assigned to act as ad- 
ministration director of all the field 
secretaries and as assistant executive 
Secretary of the Endowment. He will 
continue in that position. 

The new field secretaries and the 
States to which they are assigned are: 
William B. Crush of Richmond, Vir- 
Sinia, Arkansas (Mr. Crush was tem- 





Sam L. Whisler 


porarily ill at the time the. photographs 
of the other secretaries were made) ; 








| 








HAMPION is outselling 
throughout the world be- 
cause it isthe better spark plug. 


It is better because of its un- 
breakable double-ribbed silli- 
manite core, its special alloy 
electrodes, and its two-piece 
construction which is gas-tight 
and allows the plug to be taken 
apart for cleaning. 


Champions give more power 
and speed, and better accelera- 


George W. S. Fritsche of Indianapolis, tion, A full set at least once a 


Indiana, Georgia; Vester W. Pryor of 
Laurel, Mississippi, Tennessee; A. 
Lindsay Skerry of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, North Carolina; Sam L. Whisler 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, Virginia; 
Charles A. Gebert of Tamaqua, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia. Mr. Tabor 
will work in South Carolina and Mr. 
Everson in Alabama. 

The preliminary work of raising the 
quotas in the first group of three 
states—Indiana, Kentuck 
—had been largely done 
of February. 

The state chairman 
Charles W. Folds of Chicago, the leader 
of the Liberty Loan campagns of IIli- 
nois during 1917 and 1918. Mr. Folds 
was nominated for the post by Charles 
G. Dawes, vice-president-elect of the 
United States, at a luncheon in Chicago 
on February 13th attended by the most 
prominent men in Illinois in and out 
of the Legion. Marcus S. Sonntag, of 
Evansville, heads the campaign in In- 
diana. He is also chairman of the 
joint commission in charge of the $12,- 
000,000 war memorial plaza project in 
Indianapolis. Judge Robert W. Bing- 
ham, editor and publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, is chairman of 
the Kentucky committee. 


in Illinois is! 


and Illinois | 
y the middle | 


| 


year will pay for themselves in 
the saving of oil and gas. 


More than 95,000 dealers seii 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 
cents). Insist on Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
Led. Windsor, Ont. 


Champion is the 
etandard spark 
plug for Ford Care 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 





CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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The Tale. 
oO rf The 


SHIRT | 
: . | 


Let Us Send You 


FREE | 


This Very Interesting || 
Book 


It tells a lively, absorbing story of the 
magic by which the bloom of a plant-- 
called the cotton boll--becomes strong, 
beautiful cloth from which are made 
the famous Lullwater Shirts. 

Few people know of the fascinating 
processes by which the raw cotton is 
converted into hundreds of different 
beautiful fabrics for as many different 

urposes: chief of which are garments 
or men, women and children’s wear. 


One page in this delightful book- 
let holds a happy surprise for 
women ---especially married 
women ---and every woman who 
keeps home and the welfare of her 
family uppermost in thought, 
should write at once for her free 
copy. As no charge whatever is 
made for this unique booklet we 
expect a flood of requests, and 
readers are urged to send in their 
requests right away so that we may 
be sure that every request will be 
promptly filled. 

The Lullwater Shirt is both a manu- 
facturing and a sales triumph. It is a 
remarkable example of what can be 
done when the resources and skill of an 


immense plant are concentrated on the 
production of a super service $1.00 shirt. 


Manufactured by 


The Lullwater Manufacturing Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 














ESN Mail Today | 


LULLWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Dept. 3 
Send me (without obligation of any 
kind) your booklet, ‘‘The Tale of the 
Lulliwater Shirt.’’ 


RE Mvcickhvus titnsespincesicaansicas cumhees 
RE GODS cic cccrcrignccccacecdecchecs 
ee onedetedbuttivinccbsccttecodse 
eecces Pacceccocccereccce cece ° 











|!a whirl at his old job 


|a lot of experience as 
|a purse 
man in Puget Sound 


| ment, 
jecase for 
|}training, 


| out-of-doors vocations. 
| for transfer 


| project. 


| self and to the Veterans Bureau. 


|at each visit. 


| he became a teacher. 
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Wishbones 7'/at Produced 





T was in the Ar 
gonne, on the 
day before the 


Armistice was 
signed. A machine 
gun bullet got him in 
the shoulder and the 
neck. And Georg 
Kanekkeberg went to 
the hospital. He was 
in various hospitals 
from that time until 
he was discharged in 
July of 1919. 

Shortly after he got 
out, Kanekkeberg took 





of shingle-weaving. 
He stood it one day, 
but he couldn’t put it 
over. His disability 
put him out. He drew 
a day’s pay, and quit. 

That same fall he 
went back to the other 
occupation he knew, 
fishing. He had had 





seine fisher 
waters, but once more 
he had to give up. His 
left arm and shoulder 
refused to stand up 
under the strain. 

So Kanekkeberg 
turned to the Govern 
His was a clear 
vocational 
and he 
turned to the Veter- 
ans Bureau in July 
of 1921, after making 
a desultory living at 
various lines of none 
too profitable work. 
de wanted an oftice 
job, so he entered a business college to 
study bookkeeping. 

His progress in this work was satis- 
factory; he stuck to it for almost a 
year. But then he found the indoor 
work too confining, after his lifetime of 
So he applied 
to agricultural training, 
preferably in poultry husbandry. 

Kanekkeberg had saved enough 
money out of his army pay to purchase 
five acres of land at Bothell, Washing- 
ton. It was ideal land for a poultry 
So his application was grant- 
ed, his objective changed to poultry 
and fruit grower, and he was given the 
one-year course in practical poultry 
keeping at Oregon Agricultural College. 

His interest and application at the 
college were highly satisfactory to him- 
The 
course consisted chiefly of practical 
| work in the laboratory. 

Early in 1923 Kanekkeberg took up 
project training on his five-acre farm 
at Bothell. He still received instruction 
from a traveling instructor of the State 
College of Washington, some two and 
| one-half hours of training instruction 
The instructor was not 
only a practical poultry expert, he was 
also a man who had made a success for 
himself in the poultry business before 
His advice was 


| as valuable as his instruction. 
Kanekkeberg’s purchase of land with 
money saved out of his army pay is a 














Kanekkeberg with a flock of his high grade white 
leghorn pvllets strutting their stuff in front of the 
laying house this once disabled veteran constructed 
for his poultry 


good commentary on his character. He 
had a burning desire to get ahead. And, 
of course, he made just as intelligent 
use of his training pay as he had previ- 
ously made of what he drew from the 
quartermaster. Instead of raising his 
standard of living—for, with his dis- 
abilities, Kanekkeberg had not been 
able to earn even as much as training 
pay—he tucked away a neat sum every 
month. 

While he was training he made a 
number of improvements on his place 
with these monthly savings. And when 
he left Oregon Agricultural College to 
go on his own project he had $400 to 
use for cash capital. 

His training on his own place was 
devoted almost entirely to poultry. This 
work included not only the raising of 
chicks, but also the improvement of his 
plant. As a result, when he was de- 
clared rehabilitated on March 31, 1924, 
George Kanekkeberg had 550 laying 
birds, a laying house 24 feet by 100, 
and a broeder house 20 feet by 40. 

Last fall Kanekkeberg had a flock 
of 1,000 laying hens. Everything he 
owns—land, poultry and live stock— 
is free from the last vestige of debt. 

His mother lives with him. She is 
dependent on him. Not only is he able 
to provide the comforts of life for her, 
but also he is in position to make @ 
good living for himself and to build up 
a poultry-raising property which is sure 
to appreciate in value every year. 
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Read What Your Buddies 
t the Wondertul 





ositions | Helped Them Get 


Ever since The American Legion was born I’ve been telling you and your buddies about the 
fine good-pay positions in the Civil Service. Hundreds have already had my training, and are 
now working for Uncle Sam in a fine job where they get good pay, fifteen to thirty-day vaca- 
tions every year with full pay, 8-hour day or less, a raise in pay every year until they reach 
the highest pay in their class, unlimited opportunity for quick advancement and all the other 
splendid advantages of the Civil Service. Read the enthusiastic letters that just a few of your 
buddies have sent me. See what they say about the positions they have. Read what they say 
about my training—how it helped them to land the job they wanted. Let me do the same for 
you. It’s easy to get into the Civil Service when you know how. And that’s my business; to 
tell you how to pass the examination with such a high mark that you will qualify for one of 
the first positions open. 





Pick the Job You Want 
I'll Help You Get It 


| 
es | 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK INTERNAL REVENUE MEN | 
$1600 to $2300 a year $1440 to $3000 a year t a 
Opportunity for travel Up to 15 Up to ) days’ vacation and 30 ' 
days’ vacation and it days’ sick days’ sick leave every year, with f 
leave each year with full pay. full pay. 7's-hour day. Positions ' 
POST OFFICE CLERK er ee ee |} TOOK THREE LESSONS— 
$1400 to $1800 a year DEPARTMENTAL CLERK | GOT JOB 
Special clerks at $2000 S1140 to $1440 and up te $2700 ' A littl wer four years ago 
“ ne A e ove p yes 
Up to 15 days’ vacation and 10 Up te 30 cays’ vacation and 30 I took your instruction for a 
days’ sick leave every yvear with davs’ sick leave every year, with ' position as Rural Mail Car- 
full pay. Promotions to better- full pay, 7s-hour day. Work in i rier I took three lessons, 
paid positions, Washington or near home. 4 then took the carriers exam. 
CITY MAIL CARRIER POSTMASTER }| I passed and got a job right 
$1400 to $1800 a year $1100 to $2500 and up ; coy By Sah celal 
Up to 15 days’ vacation and 10 This is a position of great im- ss 1 age Momteng: 
days’ sick leave every vear with vortance. In small towns a posi- } Aaron Baker, Luther, Okla. 


full pay. Good chance for pro- 
motion to bigger pay. 


n that can be made very profit- 





GOT OVER 90%. NOW HAS 


CUSTOMHOUSE POSITIONS k. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1440 to $3000 a yeur $1800 to $2600 a year : FINE JOB 
Up to 30 days’ vacation and 30 15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ ave hoon th Werk now Of 
full ght rn every year with sick leave every year with full Railway Mail Clerk about 3 
ull pay; {%-hour day. EXTRA pay. A fine position for men in =. - ie . 3 
PAY FOR OVERTIME amet Gesaraekn ; months and like it real well. 
} : . Passed the examinations well 


With the nation-wide agitation over the pay of all Postal Workers— i over 90%, due largely to your 
Mail Carriers, Post Office Clerks, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks t thoroagh coaching. 

and Postmasters, it is my opinion that their pay will be increased sub- ' P. S. Lutz, Avis, Pa. 
stantially soon, 


T . } 80 DELIGHTED WITH PO- 
ODA y e | SITION SAYS COURSE IS 


WORTH TWICE WHAT I 


Here's my offer. PICK THE JOB YOU WANT! I say that my | ASK 

coaching will get you such a fine rating that you will be eligible for : 

one of the first jobs open. I guarantee that you will be offered a f It is with pleasure that I 
position within one year after receiving your rating. Find }. write this letter to say TI 
out how I do it. Get my new free book that tells all about the t passed my exams with rating 
Civil] Service; the jobs open, how to get the one you want, the ; of 90.8% and received my ap~- 


pay, the vacations, and all the other big advantages. Find out pointment as Railway Mail 

all my 8 years’ experience «s a Member of the Board of Civil Clerk November 26th. Could 

-— Examiners for the Second District has qualified me to help not have made this rating 

a I have already helped hundreds of your buddies, to pass without your course, and will 

ve Civil Service exams with such a high rating that you'll be say it is worth twice the reg- 
offered one of the first positions open. Plenty of jobs ular tuition fee. 


=a eo * pick eee Washington, in Panama, near your Elmer_E. McGinnnis, 
PATTERSON — ae eee oor —  ccainpashtares men. Kansas City, Mo. 
CIVIL SERVICE b4 a posta oday. . 


SCH . 

ao. PATTERS Sect an Bhs; Agpeietet Ae 
Dept. 633, >. sistant Collector of Customs 
Rochester, N. Y. . ' I have received an appoint- 
Please send me your ; ment as Assistant Collector 
big FREE : of Customs at Naco. Thank 


z ROOK ; 
“How to Secure a Gov- you for your assistance in 
ne Pome” ORE tell . Dept. 633, securing this position. 
coaching can help me get the \ Wisner Bldg., T. B. McKee, Prescott, Ariz. 


ivil Service position I want. 


a on aes . ROCHESTER, N.Y. (| Arrorxtep rurar car- 


[ RIER, LIKES WORK 
nme ~-=---- ------ -------------- \. Approved as @ corre- Ry ge ~~ 
spondence _ school 10th. Like the work fine. I 

Address ae en a under the laws of am very thankful to you. 


the State of , Earl Reinhart, Elma, Iowa. 


New York ——$—————— 


What They 


GETS POSITION AS DEP- 
UTY COLLECTOR AND 
INSPECTOR 


I was appointed Deputy Col- 
lector and Inspector at Pi- 
geon River Bridge. The sal- 
ary is $1,500 per annum and 
nice work. 
Oscar Anderson, 
Pigeon River Bridge, Minn. 


Gets Position Day After 

Receiving Notice of Mark 
I am very well pleased with 
your coaching for the Rail- 
way Mail Clerk examination. 
There was absolutely nothing 
in the examination that was 
not covered by the course. 
On July 18th I received my 
notice of rating and the next 
day received my appoint- 
ment. A good share of my 
success is due to your course. 

Kenneth W. Smith, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Here’s the Real Test. My 
Old Students Recommend Me 
to Their Friends 


You will remember me 8s 
taking your course for the 
POSTMASTER position at 
this place some years ago. I 
was appointed and am still 
on the job. I will always ap- 
preciate the course I received 
from your school. I recom- 
mended your school to two 
of my friends. 
Walter H. James, 
Gordonville, Tenn. 


APPOINTED POST OFFICE 
CLERK 


I received my appointment as 
Post Office Clerk on Decem- 
ber Ist and went to work on 
the llth. I honestly believe 
that your coaching helped me 
pass the examination ys 
enough so I was appoin 
Lester O. Crosby, 
Delevan, N. ¥. 
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Kamerad— | 
don’t shoot! 


AS THE smoke clears away and the heavy 


guns cease firing—tell the family “top | 
| 


kick” that you’ll never be A.W. O. L. again. | 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


e | The Legion: Defender of the 


Constitution 


The Fourth Annual Essay Contest, Open to School Boys 
and Girls from Twelve to Eighteen Years of Age, in the 
United States and Its Possessions, Gets Under Way 


NCE more, encouraged by the 
11,000 posts of The American 
Legion, tens of thousands of 
boys and girls in schools all 
over the United States will take up 
their pens to express their sentiments 
on one of the most important questions 
which concern the present and future 
of America. For the fourth year in 
succession, the boys and girls of the 
schools in every State will take part 
in an American Legion National Essay 
Contest. The subject of this year’s 
contest is: “Why has The American 
Legion, an organization of veterans of 
the World War, dedicated itself, first 
of all, ‘to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States’?” 
Fifteen hundred dollars will be given 


Do your paper work in the old home dug-| by The American Legion for the three 
out, with Corona. For income tax reports, | best answers to this question, and the 
business letters, or as a substitute for tire. | — school =. be — ae 
ae : | best answers wi n e problem o 
eae San GEE Laets fo a WOW their future education made easier. 
The winners of the first prize of $750, 
And say, Buddy, some night “when your| pe ge oy = $500 and oe 
memory turns back to those starlit nights | tte ese to “a ‘their pemanir f i 


* ~ * 


on the front, when life was cheap and vin | 
rouge was cheaper—dash off a good story for 
the Legion Weekly on your Corona. (They'll | 
pay you for it!) 


Drop in at the Corona Supply Sergeant’s | 
store and see the brand-new Corona Four or | 
write Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 132 Main , 
St., Groton, N. Y., for full information. 
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use. 
. Nocords. Notubes. Gives 
lated hea’ d | 


a > 
fast. Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, : 
sold 24 in few any 5 time. —iE | 
Moyer, Pennsylvania, made $164 in one week. You can do ag | 
we Work all or spare timc. No experience needed. No | 
Simply take orders. We deliver and col- | 
1 ms paid same da: u take orders. Send for 
exclusive territory and FREE 01 TrRIT OFFER. Write today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., iron St., AKRON, OHIO | 
















EY 






our factory 
Easily sold. Over one 
isfied wearers. No capital or experience 


uired. Large steady i 
$108. to $160, weekly. Terviter oa 
allotted. Write 









to wearer. 
nuillion sat- 


ling aziteny now ; 
MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 56 B’way, New York 














inight of June 1, 


| select 


scholarships in any college they may 
select. In addition to the three nation- 
al scholarship prizes, awards will be 
made to the writers of the three best 
essays in each State, a silver medal as 
first prize, a bronze medal as second 
prize and a certificate of merit as 
third prize. 

All girls and boys between the ages 


|of twelve and eighteen, inclusive, are 


eligible to enter the contest. Each 
contestant may submit one essay only, 
which must not exceed five hundred 
words in length. Only one side of the 
paper may be used, and a margin of 


|one inch must be allowed at right and 


| left. 
|paper should be neatly folded—not 


After an essay is completed, the 


rolled. Spelling, penmanship and neat- 


|ness will be considered in judging the 


winner. Age will also be considered. 
All essays must be received at a 


| place designated by the county super- 


intendent of schools not later than mid- 
1925. The county 
superintendent of schools is asked to 
three judges for his county 
whose duty it will be to judge the one 
best essay of their respective county. 
The Legion’s Americanism officer of 
the county will co-operate in every way 
possible with the superintendent of 
schools and judges of the contest. The 
winning essay of each county will be 
forwarded to the Department Ameri- 
canism Chairman of The American Le- 
gion not later than midnight of July 


|10, 1925. 


The state superintendent or school 


|eommissioner will be asked to select 


three judges for each State. The du- 
ties of the state judges will be to select 
the three best essays from the winners 
in the counties of the State. These 
essays will be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Americanism Director of The 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Indi- 


ana, not later than midnight of 
August 10, 1925, classified first, second 
and third. The national winners will 
be announced a few weeks after 
August 10, 1925, by the national 
judges, whose names will be announced 
later. 

At the end of each essay the follow- 
ing pledge must be signed: “I hereby 
pledge my word of honor that I have 
written this essay myself. I am ...... 
years old.” 

Every boy and girl writing an essay 
for the contest will, as the first pre- 
liminary, wish to make a study of the 
Preamble to the Constitution of The 
American Legion, from which the sub- 
ject has been selected. This is pub- 
lished on the editorial page in each 
issue of The American Legion Weekly. 

When National Commander James 
A. Drain authorized the subject for 
this year’s essay contest he had before 
him the inspiring records of the three 
previous contests. The rules for the 
previous contests were the same as 
those for the new contest, but the 
children wrote on different subjects. 

In 1922, when the first contest was 
held—made possible by the generosity 
of Hanford MacNider, at the time the 
Legion’s National Commander, who 
offered the cash prizes—the children 
wrote on: “How The American Le- 
gion Can Best Serve the Nation”. Ah 
Sing Ching, a schoolboy of Hawaii, 
won first prize; Pauline Chastain, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, who had just 
been graduated from high school, won 
second prize, and was enabled to com- 
plete her education at Butler College. 
She is now a _teacher-missionary in 
Alaska. Third prize was won by 
Joseph Giandonato of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, a youth whose parents 
had come from Italy. 

The second contest had for its sub- 
ject, “Why America Should Prohibit 
Immigration for Five Years.” First 
prize was won by Sara Heysham, of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, who is now 
attending Bucknell University at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; second prize 
was won by Florence Sweetnam of 
Rochester, New York, and third prize 
by Byron Hill, of Jackson, Tennessee, 
who is now a student at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. 

The judges have not yet selected the 
winners of the third contest, held last 
year, in which two hundred thousand 
children wrote on the subject, “Why 
Communism Is a Menace to American- 
ism.” Garland W. Powell, Chairman 
of the Legion’s National Americanism 
Commission, who has had charge of 
all the essay contests, has announ 
that the winners will be announ 
soon. The judges are Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, President of George 
Washington University; W. W. Hus- 
band, United States Commissioner 
General of Education, and George F. 
Authier, President of the National 
Press Club oi Washington. 
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These Noted Citizens Believe 
in the Legion Endowment 


N the same manner in which all Orro H. Kaun, financier and philan- 
America responded to the call of thropist. 
duty in 1917, it is responding to- Miss ANNE MorGAN, daughter of the 
day to the call for the $5,000,000 jate J. P. Morgan, member of many char- 
sparen merrell nent ou itable and other organizations. 
The foremos el wome e Woessner EN, iden 
country, leaders in almost every field Phin na Pane va Bes oa “ 


f public activity, have enrolled them- 
p> in the Legion’s at unselfish JoHN Barton Payne, chairman of The 
5 American Red Cross. 


task. They have joined in*the move- 

ment which will assure for years to Mrs. Mepirtt McoCormiox, daughter of 

come the proper care of the orphaned the late Senator Mareus A. Hanna, ac- 

and needy children of the men who tively engaged in political, industrial and 
civic problems. 


fought the war and the fighting men 
themselves who now are helpless in MarsnHary Frexp, mercantile leader and 
investment banker. 


hespitals or their homes. 
At the moment when The American Mapame ScHuMANN-HEINK, 
donna. 


Legion in all sections of the country 
Wit H. Hays, former Postmaster Gen- 


is preparing » nee oe — 
tions which will make up the $5,000,000 - . 
endowment fund for the orphans and — and oo ey hr 
the disabled, more than sixty Ameri- yo ae pasens as ¢ 
cans whose names are known to their “™¢™*®- 
countrymen are serving on the Na- ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Commissioner of 
tional Honorary Committee formed to Public Works of Chicago. 
Miss Erser BARRYMORE, actress. 
Louis F, ARENsBURG, Commander in | 


the 


prima 


give guidance to the Legion’s cam- 











a 
. Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, is chairman of the Na- 
tional Honorary Committee, and Mrs. 
Coolidge 
Vice-President Dawes is also a mem- 
ber of the committee and so are these 
officers of the cabinet: John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War; Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy; Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior; James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor; Harlan S. 
Stone, Attorney General, recently ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme 
Court; Charles Evans Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State at the time of his ac- 
ceptance of membership; Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Howard F. Gore, Secretary of Agri- 
culture up to the time of his retirement 
to become governor of West Virginia, 
on March 4th; Herbert C. Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Harry S. 
New, Postmaster General. 

General John J. Pershing, former 
Commander in Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, and a_ Legion- 
naire himself, is also a member of the 
committee—a private in the Legion 
whose associates on the committee in- 

the seven Past National Com- 
manders of the Legion: Milton J. Fore- 
man, Henry D. Lindsley, Franklin 
D’Olier, John G. Emery, Hanford Mac- 
Nider, Alvin Owsley and John R. 
Quinn. 

The committee is representative of 
the widest fields of public activity, as 
these additional names testify: 

ApMmat E. W. Eserte, former Com- 
mander in Chief of the Battle Fleet and 
present Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mason Genrrat Joun A. LEJEUNE, 
Commanding General, United States Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Carprnat Wirtram Henry O’ConneLt. 

Juttus H. Barnes, former President 
— of Commerce of the United 


Wairam Gress MoApoo, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


Mas. Mary Roserts Rrnewart, author 
and playwright. 


is also a member of the board. 





Chief, Grand Army of the Republic. 


Mrs. FRANCES 
widow of President Grover Cleveland. 


Mrs. Hersert Hoover, wife of the Sec- 


CLEVELAND PRESTON, 


| 





retary of Commerce, National President | 


of the Girl Scouts. 


Mason GENERAL Joun L. Hines, Chief 


of Staff, United States Army. 
Brsnop CHarRtes H. Brent, former 
Chief of Chaplains’ Service, A. E. F. 
GENERAL JaMEs G. Harzorp, former 


Chief of Staff of the Army, former Com- | 


manding General, Service of Supply, A. 
E. F.; President of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 


W. W. Arrersory, railway official, for- 





| 


mer director of construction and operation | 


of the military railways of the A. E. F. 

Ricuarp F. Grant, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
States. 

Booth TARKINGTON, author and play- 
wright. 

James A. Franerty, Supreme Knight, 
Knights of Columbus. 

FRANK O. LowneEn, former Governor of 
Illinois. 

Junce Kenrersaw Mountarn Lanpts, 
Commissioner for American and National 
Leagues of Professional Baseball Clubs. 

Joun G. Price, Grand Exalted Ruler, 
B. P. O. E. 

Jesse H. Newton, President, the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

C. W. Herrick, Commander in Chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 

Victor M. JoHNSON, President, Kiwanis 
International. 

Wrauram Ranpotps Hearst, publisher. 

Mrs. Mary Scorr Lorp HArrIison, 
widow of President Benjamin Harrison. 

Joun H. Dunn, Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Joun Drew, actor. 

James E. CHANDLER, Imperial Poten- 
tate, Mystic Shrine. 


GeneraL James HB. THomas, Com- 
mander in Chief, United Confederate 
Veterans. 


CHARLES DANA GrBson, illustrator and 


publisher. 


Axset Davis, banker. 


United | 
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of your money. 
Chief Engineer 


sums $60 t05200.2.% 


Enormous demand for all-around Electrical 
Experts as Power Plant Superintendents, Chief 
Electricians, Foremen of Construction, Elec- 
trical Draftsmen, Radio Engineers, etc. And 
with my training you can into business for 
[ovees f with little capital and make $3,000 to 

2,000 a year. 

22 Electrical’ | train you AT HOME! 
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With my easy JOB METHOD 
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HOW THE 
ARTEX DIAMOND 
LOOKS INA 







Cee erereces 


Send 
Only 


| 








To Help Cover Cost of Handling and We 
Will Send You a Full Cut One Carat 


“ARTEX DIAMOND” 
Nothing More to Pay 


Nothing to Sell—Nothing to Buy 
No Red Tape Attached to This Offer 


We want Thousands of new owners and 
boosters of ARTEX DIAMONDS and we 
will distribute these gems FREE to the 
readers of this magazine. 

ARTEX DIAMONDS are full 24 facet cut 
and are of such radiant beauty that even ex- 
petts are astonished at their likeness to the 
genuine, 


WIN *20,'700°2 


503 Prizes 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO to be eligible 
to this contest and win one of the 503 prizes 
in each contest is to follow our simple in- 
structions, (nothing to sell) which will be 
sent you free as soon as we hear from you. 


WE ARE MAKING this unusual offer 
only to gt ARTEX DIAMONDS intothe 
hands of appreciative friends. 

SLIP your name and address with 10cin 
stamps or coin (to help cover cost of hand- 
ling) in an envelope and get it right off to 
us. Your ARTEX DIAMOND will reach 
you by return mail fully prepaid. 


B.C. ARTEX CO., 530 Broadway,N.Y.C. 








BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


DAYS FREE TRIAL. Try it, test it yourself, then 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. So small you willnct B 













EARNA004 


RADIO EXPERT 


Stop working for smal) pay. Big opportunities 
in Radio. Learn NOW. Easy spare-time-study 
method quickly trains you. Make big money. 
Send for free book No obligation. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


The Long, Long Trail 
Back to Health 


By ROBERT MOUNTSIER 


United States, where the sun 

shines the year round and 
the air is dry and clear, men who took 
part in the World War are battling 
day after day, engaged in the hardest 
fight of their lives. With them it is 
no longer a war against Germans, nor 
a war for democracy, but a battle for 
health and life against tuberculosis, 
against gassed lungs and _ gassed 
throats. 

“Chasing the cure,” they call it, with 
all the ironic nonchalance of the A. E. 
F. The chasing consists largely of 
resting, the cure is the desired goal of 
health and happiness. Some win out 
against T. B., some succeed only in 
arresting the course of the disease, 
and some go west—even the South- 
west, with its rare air and sunshine, 


UT in the truly great open 
spaces of the southwestern 


|cannot save them all. 


To the minds of many who live to 
the north and east of the Southwest, 


| this whole section of the United States 


is the great American desert—and a 
desert to them means sand and sand 
and sand mixed up with camels, dates 
and sheiks. The Sahara may be that 


| kind of a desert, but the Southwest is 
| not equipped with any such appurte- 


nances. Its so-called deserts are made 
up, for the most part, of dry dirt, 
which is all right in its place, spotted 
with sage brush and providing a set- 
ting, along with wooded hills and 


| snow-capped mountains, for the coun- 


try’s most glorious sunsets. But when 
it gets to kicking up a dust and find- 


|ing its way into eyes and ears, nose 
|and mouth, c’est une autre chose, as 
| the mam’selles used to say to the A. 
E. F 


As for the Southwest’s heat, there is 
only one place in the popular imagina- 
tion that is supposed to exceed its 
desert brand. Far be it from us to 
deny that there is lack of heat from 
Texas across New Mexico and Arizona 
to southern California, for certain sec- 
tions do nothing but live up to the de- 
scription of the climatic conditions by 
the Eastern lady who said, “Out here 
it’s summer all winter and hell all 
summer.” But this same heat, which 
is derived from no other source than 
the sun, provides tuberculous lungs 
with air that is pure and dry. 

Indeed, the maximum amount of 
sunshine and of fresh, dry air rank 
as two of the most important factors 
in treating the disease, and nowhere 
in the country can they be had in 
such abundance as in the arid sections 
of the Southwest. From Texas to 
California thousands of ex-service men 
suffering from tuberculosis brought on 
by war conditions in France, at sea 
or in American camps and barracks 
are trying to win their way back to 
health or at least to hold their own 
against this destroying disease. A 
majority of these men are living as 
best they can in rented rooms or in 
little homes that they have bought or 
rented. About two thousand veterans 
are being cared for in government hos- 


pitals operated in the arid Southwest 
especially for tuberculous beneficiaries, 
The hospitals are Veterans Bureau 
No. 55, at Fort Bayard, New Mexico; 
No. 51, at Tucson, Arizona; No. 50, at 
Prescott, Arizona; No. 64, at Camp 
Kearney, California, and No. 93, at 
Legion, Texas. 

Life in these hospitals resembles in 
many respects that in the war hospi- 
tals. The American Red Cross has 
general supervision of all recreational 
and welfare activities, with the Y. M. 
C. A. and K. C. operating huts for 
recreational purposes. The Masonic 
fraternity has also become an impor- 
tant factor in hospital life in the 
Southwest through such clubs as the 
Sojourners, at Fort Bayard, and the 
Gavel, at Legion. These clubs admin- 
ister relief through monthly allot- 
ments to patients who draw no com- 
pensation and through loans to men 
in immediate need of money for cloth- 
ing and railroad fare. This Masonic 
relief is not confined to members. Each 
hospital has a-library, moving picture 
shows and various other entertain- 
ments. Fort Bayard has a- hospital 
paper published by the Sojourners 
Club. One feature the army wounded 
and sick did not have, and that is the 
radio, which has brought about a de 
cided change in hospital life. For the 
men who are unable to be up and 
around the radio is a godsend. Daily 
they are able to listen to programs 
from New York to San Francisco, 
from Havana and Mexico City to Cal- 
gary, Canada. 

Also, religious services are a partof 
the weekly program, and the nature of 
them may be seen by the following 
notice: “If you can’t walk, wheel over 
in your old ward Packard and take all 
the comforts of home in your pajamas 
and bath robes, while your soul is filled 
with the desire to live a better Chris- 
tian life in the future.” 

Medical staffs are trying as far as 
possible to have the patients follow in- 
dividual régimes for the sake of bet- 
ter health and contentment. Where a 
daily routine for ambulant cases still 
holds good, it follows more or less this 
sort of program: 


Morning temperature and pulse at 
6 :45. 

Get up not later than 7:00. 

Take bath and prepare for breakfast. 

Breakfast, 7:30 to 8:15. 

Rest or exercise from 9:00 to 11:00. 

Recreation from 11:00 to 12:00. 

Dinner of soup, meat, vegetables, 
dessert, at 12:00. 

Complete rest and quiet for all cases 
from 1:00 to 3:00. 

Temperature and pulse at 3:00. 

Recreation from 3:00 to 5:30. 

Supper at 5:30. 

Recreation from 6:30 to 10:00. 

Lights out at 10:00. 


In little home and big hospital the 
war keeps on taking its toll, even 
though the Southwest is an_ exce 
stronghold in the battle for life. For 
tunately the tragedy of death is no 
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the most important factor in everyday 
affairs in the Southwestern hospitals 
for the tuberculous. Not only is there 
entertainment of all kinds from radio 
and movies to local baseball and spe- 
cial picnics, but every hospital is a 
center of love and marriage. In this 
respect Fort Bayard is easily first. It 
has a reputation in the Veterans Bu- 
yeau service as the place to go to if 

want to get married. As one old 
timer there puts it, “We guarantee a 
husband for every nurse and a wife 
for any patient who wants one.” Even 
the doctors are not above getting a 
ring and saying, “I do.” Some pa- 
tients marry “outsiders,” girls living 
in nearby towns; some take unto them- 
selves as lawful wedded wives the 
“hashers,” some acquire Red Cross so- 
cial workers, some annex stenogra- 
phers, some lead dietitians to the altar 
and cook stove, but most of the mar- 
riages are, as a patient puts it, 
“nurses vs. patients.” 

In many cases nurses who have mar- 
ried patients have proved invaluable 
reconstruction aids. The man who has 
not spent much time away from home 
or who longs for a home of his own 
with a certain person in it may in 
time “burn out” if he remains in a 
hospital no matter how excellent the 
care or the climate. More than one 
ex-service man who acquired tuber- 
culosis as a result of war service owes 
a perfect cure to friend wife, who 
took him out of a hospital and estab- 
lished a veteran’s bureau for one. 

Outside of the T. B. bug the chief 
enemy of the veteran victim in the 
Southwest has been the bootlegger, 
who, owing to a brand of politics not 
peculiar to the Southwest, has freely 
lied his trade in the neighborhood of 
hospitals, in some cases daring to go 
even into the hospital wards. But 
during the past year the situation has 
improved considerably, with the result 
that white mule and other illegitimate 
descendants of John Barleycorn are 
no longer the prominent factors they 
formerly were in counteracting the ef- 
fects of Southwestern air and hospital 
care. 

Gambling has been a notorious ally 
of the T. B. germ as a heart accelera- 
tor and temperature booster. To many 
patients gambling is far more harm- 
ful than excessive physical exertion. 
Nevertheless, the speckled ivories have 
rolled their own openly and under 
sheets, cards have disappeared into 
pajamas or bath robes at the sight or 
sound of a stiff white skirt, or have 
dared even to show their faces to the 
nurses, with the result that beaucoup 
@argent from Washington and from 
home has changed pockets. 

, For chasers of the cure, dancing and 
joy-riding are no more a part of bene- 
ficial treatment’ than gambling and 
drinking. By the direct and indirect 
Pe in which they affect the heart 

respiratory organs of the T. B.-er, 
they can undo weeks or months of 
good, hard chasing of the cure. The 
conscientious chasers realize this, but 
m every tuberculosis hospital, whether 
in the Southwest or not, there is a cer- 
tain number to whom rules bear the 
same relation as trunks to baggage 

rs, 
Certain persons who know little or 
ng concerning the true nature of 
the situation have been trying to tell 
the world that compensation money— 
“comp” of the disabled—is the root 
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of all evil in government tuberculosis 
hospitals. The basis of the trouble 
lies in human nature, not in “comp.” 
At the present time unfair cuts in 
the “comp” of ex-service victims of 
tuberculosis in the Southwest occur 
almost entirely with veterans living 
outside of hospitals. In the case of 
veterans trying to rehabilitate them- 
selves with their compensation money 
there are few things that affect their 
physical condition so adversely. 
Boards determining the degree of 
disability have made mistakes. They 
have allowed personal and _ political 
matters to affect their decisions when 
such matters have nothing to do with 
physical condition and compensation. 
Too frequently the disabled man’s de- 
sire to do some kind of remunerative 
work has influenced the Veterans Bu- 
reau rating, which should be based 
only on his physical condition of such 
and such a date. Let a T. B.-er who 
is chasing the cure start also to chas- 
ing dollars outside of compensation, 
and the first thing he knows a gold- 
brick or a local citizen, always the 
kind who lost neither health nor 
money during the war, starts a string 
of complaints. Too often bureaucracy 
has stepped into a home where a quiet 
but constant battle is being waged 
against tuberculosis and has _ said: 
“You are having it too easy. Effective 
this date to come your compensation 
will be reduced or cut to nothing.” 
The effect on the tuberculosis sufferer 
is demoralizing, and only too often a |} 
relapse is the chief result of the cut. | /f 
The Southwest can give the T. B. 
veteran the maximum amount of dry, 
fresh air and sunshine, but rest, food 
and contentment of mind, also requi- |* 
sites in successful chasing of the cure, 
must be derived largely through gov- 
ernment aid—the Southwest’s climate, 
wonderful as it is, cannot supply them. ¥ 
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Have your best 
Shave yet,on US 


X PERIENCE 
the thrill of a 
shave with a cream 
in which pure witch 
hazel has been per- 
fectly blended. ft! 
Soothing ! Satisfying! 
That’s 


LARKIN 
WITCH HAZEL 


SHAVING CREAM 


Try it on us. A trial 
size tube yours for the 
asking. Just fill out and 
mail coupon below to 
our address nearest you. 
Uncle Sam will bring 
your witch hazel shave 
post-haste. 
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OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three wecks in advance of the events with | 
which they are concerned. | 


870TH Arro SquN.—First annual reunion at 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill., Mareh 14. Ad- 
dress A. R. Jay, 5656 West Grand Ave., Chicago. 
138TH INF.—Roll call and reunion, Mar. 17, | 
at Armory, corner Grand and Market Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Address Morris Klein, 1203 LaSaile | 
Bidg., St. Louis. | 
M. G. Co., 108TH INP. 


Just Out— Amazing Invention— 
Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
see the flash of each explosion in 
the cylinders. Tells which are firing right. 
Greatest improvement in spark puss 
since gas engines were invented. ‘on- 
derful gas savers. Agents coining money. 










(277TH. Div.) —Reunion 






rite for spe. 
ree Demonstrator Offer and FREE 
deal to introduce these wonder spark plugs in 
—today. 
COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


St., Albany, N. Y 

Motor TrucK Co. 329 ann Reo Der., ror- 
MERLY No. 64, From Camp Lee—Reunion at 
Weldon Hotel, Glenside, Pa., March 21, at 6:30 
p. m. Address W. T. Chesterman, 902 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia. 

134TH F. A.—Reunion at Dayton, O., Mar. 
22. Address H. M. Bush, 20 South Third St., 
Columbus, O. 

Co. I, 114TH INF.—Second annual reunion 
and supper, at Achtel-Stetter Restaurant, 842 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., 8 p. m., Mar. 28. 
a? 8S. J. Cobb, 7 Gillette Place, Newark, 


Lt cial 

OTS your territory. Write quick 

CENTRAL PETROLEUM 
Century Buliding 


RAILWAY == 
— ot 
: ¥f i al Se | 


at Rochester, N. Y., March 21, at 6 p. m. Ad-| 
dress Walt. J. Grunst, 578 Clay Ave., Rochester. J A hy =~ 
309TH M. G. BN.—Reunion Mar. 21, at Ach- sight to every auto owner. Phillips, Ont., 
tel-Stetter Restaurant, 842 Broad St., Newark, & writes “Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 
N. J. Address Samuel E. Aronowitz, 36 State | terday. Rush 10 dozen.” 
9 | 















LA CLERK! 


Wanted—Railway Postal Clerks 
$133 to$192Month fFRANKLIN' a 


Boys—Men é 
Dept. B-189, Rochester, N. Y. 
18 up F ies: Send me, without charge, (1) 





323p Sic. BN.—Reunion at Chicago, Ill., Mar. 
28. Address Bert W. Watton, 38 So. Dearborn 
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How to Get a 
Position with the 


U. S. Government 





HOUSANDS of appointments are made 

yearly. Good salaries—short hours— 
liberal vacations. Positions open now in 
Washington and other cities. 

“Pull” and influence unnecessary. Com- 
mon school work sufficient as groundwork 
for most positions. 

In response to numerous requests, the 
International Correspondence Schools have 
just published two books that will be of 
invaluable aid to every man and woman 
who wants to prepare for Civil Service 
examinations. 


“Civil Service Spelling, Penmanship, 

Reading Addresses, Civil Service 

Letter Writing.” 349 pages. Only $3. 
Civil Service Spelling and Penmanship. Reading 
Addresses: General Introduction and Information: 
Marking Errors; List of Abbreviations; Examples 
of Addresses. Civil Service Letter Writing: Com- 
position of Letter; Instructions Regarding Examina- 
tion Questions; Language and Construction: Cor- 
rectness; Agreement of Subject and Predicate; 
Agreement of Pronoun and Antecedent; Forms 
of Verbs; Modifiers; Case; Parts of Speech; Doubt- 
ful Construction; Correctness of Position; Choice 
of Words; Punctuation; Use of Capitals. 

“Civil Service Geography, Double Entry 
Bookkeeping, Journalizing and Business 
Statements.” 332 pages. Only $3. 
United States Geography: Description of the United 
States; Territories and Possessions of the United 
States; Outlying Islands; Important Rivers, Ports, 
Cities and Mountains; Principal Commercial Ports 
of Entry. Double-Entry Bookkeeping: Principles 
of Bookkeeping; Mercantile Terms, Abbreviations, 
Signs and Characters; Business Forms and Meth- 
ods; Books; Operation; Model Set. Special Forms 
of Books; Model Set. Journalizing and Business 
Statements: General and Special Rules for Debit 
and Credit; Model Journal. Copying and Cor- 

recting Manuscript. 
Just mark the coupon, enclose cash, money 
order or check and we'll send you the 
book or books you want by return mail. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 
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INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 7063-K, Scranton, Pa. 


| 
I am enclosing $................. for which please ] 
send me 
O) “Civil Service Spelling, Penmanship, Reading | 
Addresses, Civil Service Letter Writing,” $3. 
O “Civil Service Geography, Double Entry Book- | 
oes Journalizing and Business Statements,” | 
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Legiondom Produces a Real Champ 


(Continued from page 9) 


get together to agree to do a lot of 
preliminary exhibition stuff before they 
begin wrestling in earnest, it’s human 
nature for them to make the agree- 
ment go still further. 

“T know that a good many spectators 
want to see a lot of holds. If they 
want to see me going through a lot of 
holds, they don’t need to come to a 
match. They won’t see them there. 
They can see me going through a lot 
of holds, though, almost any time if 
they’ll come over to the gymnasium to 
watch me train.” 

Wayne Munn was born in Colby, 
Kansas, February 19, 1896. The fam- 
ily moved to Fairbury, Nebraska, when 
Wayne was a small boy, and there he 
lived until he went to college. His 
father died in 1912, leaving the family 
none too well off. 

From that time Wayne, the oldest 
child, had to carry the big share of 
the burden of supporting the family, 
as well as getting himself through 
school. But he went through Fairbury 
High School, and played football and 
basketball, the only two teams the 
small high school supported. “They 
weren’t very good teams, just ordi- 
nary,” the big fellow explains. “They 
were a lot of fun, though.” 

When he had finished high school, in 
1918, he went to work. His first job 
was teaching high school at Harbine, 
Nebraska. Next year he did the same 
thing at Reynolds, Nebraska. He 
taught mathematics and science. There 
has been a persistent rumor around the 
State of Nebraska, ever since, that 
those science and mathematics classes 
at Harbine and Reynolds set new 
world’s records for perfect deportment, 
despite the youth of their instructor. 
I guess you would have behaved your- 
self well in high school if your teach- 
ers had all been six feet six and one- 
fourth inches tall, and heavy in pro- 
portion. Incidentally, he qualified for 
teaching at this early age by passing 
the stiff state examinations provided 
for high school teachers. 

All the time, of course, Wayne was 
sending home money to help the little 
group at Fairbury—his mother and 
his younger brothers and sisters. 

He wanted to learn more. So the 
fall of 1915 saw Wayne Munn enrolled 
as a freshman in the medical college 
of the University of Nebraska, at Lin- 
coln. Where was the money coming 
from? 

Well, in the first place, Munn had a 
job as teacher in a night-school. This 
night-school was in the poorest quar- 
ter of Lincoln, given over to a settle- 
ment of the most abjectly poor foreign- 
born. The greater part of the stu- 
dents were Russian Jews who spent the 
summer working in the beet fields of 
western Nebraska, and who drifted 
back in the winter to their slum homes 
in Lincoln. Then, as an auxiliary 
source of income, Wayne used to col- 
lect past due accounts for a clothing 
house. Again, as in the case of the 
high schools where he taught, it is 
reported that the books of that cloth- 
ing house were more nearly cleaned up 
than ever before. 

“The largest part of my work was 
the night-school playground,” ex- 
plains Munn. “To be sure, that 


wasn’t all I did there, for at various 
hours on different nights I taught 
boys, girls, adults—I taught them 
English, mathematics, athletics. The 
playground work really consisted of 
getting these slum youngsters to- 
gether, and controlling their behavior 
to keep them out of mischief.” 

Of course, there wasn’t a great deal 
of money left over beyond the needs 
of even a frugal young medical stu- 
dent. But Munn kept sending money 
home—for the need was there, and it 
had to be met, whether or not he 
stayed in college. 

All the time, after his freshman 
year, he was mixed up in athletics, 
Starting off with football, he went 
right into basketball. During the bas- 
ketball season he also had to do a lit- 
tle wrestling, and occasionally heave 
the weights around in indoor track 
meets. Then, after basketball, the 
outdoor track season came to keep him 
busy until commencement. 

As soon as the college year was over, 
Wayne used to hustle for the farms 
and the harvest fields. The manual 
labor kept him in excellent trim for 
football the coming fall, and also it 
yielded him big pay. He was so 
strong that he was able to do the 
heaviest work with a threshing crew. 
These heavy jobs carry a preferential 
rate of pay, so that Wayne used to get 
five or six dollars a day all during the 
summer, even back before the war. 

“The worst handicap I had all 
through college was the football sea- 
son,” he tells the story today. “Any- 
body who has gone through a regular 
college season of football practice and 
games knows that it is an awful drag. 
It takes every day from three p. m. 
to at least six-thirty, and sometimes 
well into the night—say ten-thirty or 
eleven. When there is night practice, 
it makes it pretty nearly impossible for 
a fellow to keep up his studies. But 
I always had the night classes, over 
where I was teaching, and besides, if 
anybody thinks that medic school is 
easy, it proves he hasn’t tried it. It 
certainly wasn’t easy for me, especial- 
ly when I had so little time for study. 
I got through, as far as I went, with- 
out borrowing money, though every 
summer I owed bills, which I paid off 
before school started again.” 

Incidentally, this football team on 
which Wayne Munn played tackle was 
one of the outstanding teams of the 
nation. It beat Notre Dame 7-0 in 717. 

By doing anything honest to earn & 
dollar, and working hard, Wayne Munn 
completed three and a half years of 
the four-year medical course. And he 
kept the family from want, too. 

But with only a half year more to 
go to medical school, the country’s 
service called him. He left school to 
enter Camp Dodge as a private, as has 
already been told. After he had 
earned his commission as second lieu- 
tenant of infantry, he served as a bay- 
onet instructor at Camp Pike and other 
cantonments. Incidentally, at Pike he 
played on the officers football team, 
coached by John Griffith, Big Ten com- 
missioner of athletics, which won from 
practically every service eleven of 
note in the country. 

After the war Munn was furloughed 
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to the reserve; his reserve period ex- 
pired very recently. He went back to 
Lincoln, but he decided not to re-enter 
college. 

The principal reasons were two other 
younger Munns: Mont and Wade. 
Mont had been in the service, and is 
a member of the Legion at Lincoln; 
Wade was physically unable to pass 
service requirements. But by the time 
Wayne was out of the Army, they both 
were in the law school at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. It was quite appar- 
ent to Wayne that the three of them 
could not all be in college, if the rest 
of the family was to eat. So, accept- 

his responsibility as the eldest, 
Wayne went on the hunt for a job. 
After completing college, he would have 
had his term as an interne to weather, 
without income for himself or the 
folks. 

“J’m mighty glad I gave up college 
when I did,” declares Wayne Munn to- 
day. “The boys have certainly made 

, and I’m about as well off as I 
probably should have been if I were 
trying to build up a medical practice. 
Mont is in the Nebraska Legislature, 
and Wade is head of the claim depart- 
ment for a big eastern insurance com- 

y, with headquarters in Lincoln. 
And now I’ve got a younger brother, 
Glenn, out in Idaho who will be in the 
University of Nebraska next year. All 
of the boys have won their letters in 
athletics.” 

After he left the Army, Wayne 
managed the Chevrolet retail store at 
Omaha. They used to kid him a lot 
about his Chevrolet—for he was out 
of all proportion to it, in size. “Get 
out and carry it,” the youngsters used 
to call to him as he drove up Farnam 
Street. 

His next job was as manager for the 
Sinclair Refining Company at Sioux 
City, Iowa. And he stayed here until 
early in 1924. It was at Sioux City 
that he took his first step in the di- 
rection of professional athletics. This 
was about November of 1923. 

Wayne, and some of his business 
men associates in Sioux City, thought 
that anyone as big as he ought to be 
a good fighter. So a match was ar- 
ranged for Sioux City, between Munn 
and Jack Clifford of Saint Paul. Now 
even Clifford’s manager doesn’t claim 
that Jack is championship timber, as 
yet at least. But he certainly showed 
Wayne an atmosphere full of gloves. 

The fight was scheduled for ten 
rounds. Clifford knocked Munn down 
six or seven times in the first round. 
In the second round. after a couple 
more knock-downs, Clifford asked: 
“What’s the matter, big boy? Can’t 
you take it?” 

“Tm not missing any of them, am 
I?” inquired the badly battered be- 
ginner. 

“After that I don’t remember but 
one thing until I woke up in my dress- 
ing room,” explains Wayne. “The one 
os that the next time he hit me, 
which was awfully soon, it felt as if 
the side of the auditorium had fallen 
mon me. He certainly did a_ nice 
workmanlike job of knocking me out in 

rounds.” 

It wasn’t a particularly pleasant 
xperience. The big boy took a ter- 

fic beating, and all of his prominent 
friends in town were there to see him 
start his boxing career. “The career 
started and ended right there,” he ad- 





mits. “I figured that if Jack Clifford 
knew that much more than I did, and 
could give me such a licking even 
though I was so much bigger, then I 
had better stick to the things I knew 
something about already. I 
had a glove on since.” 

His next fling at professional ath- 
letics came on February 12, 1924— 
Lincoln’s Birthday. This time he tried 
wrestling, at which he had an amateur 
record unblemished by a single lost 
fall. He knew his stuff, and he licked 
the third or fourth rater he went up 
against in straight falls. 

Since that day, he has supported 
himself and his wife by wrestling. 
And he confesses that it hasn’t been 
very rich picking, up to now. He has 
had, in the year since he started out, 
less than thirty matches. That isn’t 
a great many, considering that most of 
them were with third and fourth rat- 
ers, and were just incidentals on big 
bills, or else small, unimportant shows 
by themselves. 

Big Munn won every one of the 
matches in straight falls, up to the 
Lewis match last January 8th. And 
the most distinguished wrestler of the 
bunch that he could get to take him on 
was Toots Mondt. This was on last 
December 11th; Mondt is a good man, 
and Strangler Lewis, then champion, 
agreed to take on the winner of the 
Munn-Mondt affair. To all the wise- 
acres it was a foregone conclusion that 
Lewis would meet Mondt, for this be- 
ginner Munn had been mowing down 
only the third and fourth-raters. In 
wrestling, as everywhere else in ath- 
letics, the good experienced second- 
rater is held to have a better chance 
than a beginner who has not proved 
himself in the big leagues. 

But this Big Munn person polished 
off Mondt about the same way as he 
had polished off the others—in two 
straight falls. And Lewis had to take 
him on. 

“We didn’t make very. much money 
on the Lewis match,” Wayne con- 
fesses. “The champion had to have 
a big guarantee, and even with a house 
of 18,000 spectators it didn’t leave an 
awful lot for me. I can’t eat a cham- 
pionship, and so far I have made little 
enough money out of wrestling so that 
what I made working in the harvest 
fields last summer has come in mighty 
handy. Now, of course, I can begin 
to cash in a little heavier. As an old 
farmer out in western Nebraska for 
whom I used to work wired me after 
I won from Lewis, ‘~ -uess the wheat’s 
ready to harvest, big boy.’ I certainly 
hope it is, for it has been a long, lean 
year since I started wrestling.” 

As a starter, Wayne Munn has a 
ten-weeks vaudeville contract, to ap- 
pear on the Orpheum circuit, giving a 
talk on wrestling and demonstrating 
a few holds. He opened at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on January 29th, and swung 
around eastward. He and his man- 
ager were careful, however, to include 
in the contract a clause that he may 
be excused, on due notice, for a week 
or two to wrestle any worthy oppon- 
ent. “I’d like to get another crack at 
Lewis if he wants it,” admits Munn. 
“There’s been a lot of wise-cracking 
about how it was on a fluke that I 
won; if Lewis thinks so, he can have 
a return match at any time.” 

Munn, in his match with Lewis, won 
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nelson in twenty-one minutes. The 
second fall, Munn had secured the 
same hold on the Strangler in about 
two and one-half minutes. But to get 
it, he had had to pursue the wary 
champion into a corner of the ropes, 
and corner him there. 

To get the champion out into the 
middle of the mat, where he could pin 
him for the second fall, Wayne picked 
him up and started to carry him. But 
just as he got the champion up at 
about the height of his head, and over 
the ropes, Lewis’s elbow collided with 
Munn’s mouth hard enough to knock 
several teeth loose. In pain, the chal- 
lenger involuntarily let loose his half- 
nelson. And the champion fell over 
the ropes and on to the eighteen-inch 
ledge outside them. Here he remained. 

The referee called it an intentional 
throwing of Lewis outside the ring, 
and awarded Lewis the fall. Then 
Lewis was allowed forty-five minutes 
to recuperate, instead of the usual fif- 
teen. When he came back Munn got 
the same old crotch hold and half- 
nelson on him and had his shoulders 
on the mat in fifty seconds. This is 
one of the holds that Gotch used to 
use to conquer his opponents—and it 
looks as if Munn might continue to 
give it its well-deserved fame. 

There has been a lot of newspaper 
talk about how Munn did not earn the 
championship because he threw Lewis 
out of the ring. Munn’s answer to this 
is that he will take Lewis on any time 
Lewis wants a return match—which 
seems fair enough to suit almost 
anyone. 

“Eventually,” says the new cham- 
pion, “I suppose I shall go back into 
business. But at twenty-nine I am a 
very young wrestler. The game isn’t 
a youngster’s game, like boxing. A 
man doesn’t mature and take on his 
full wrestling weight until he is thir- 
ty or so. Stan Zbyszko, one of the 
top-notchers of the mat, is said to be 
fifty-two—and he is going about as 
strong today as he ever was, right 
up among the headliners.” 

In training for this match, Big Munn 
worked as conscientiously as ever an 
athlete did. Working for the Mondt 
match, he trained on Thanksgiving at 
the gymnasium. Training for Lewis, 
he worked both Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, as well as on the after- 
noons of the intervening Sundays. 

On Sunday mornings, however, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Munn attended church 
—as they always have done since they 
were married in Omaha in 1921, and 
as they intend to continue doing. They 
are living in Kansas City now, and 
there they attend the First Christian 
Church. On Sunday, January 3d, just 
a few days before he won his cham- 
pionship, Wayne also addressed a class 
of about one hundred young men of 
this church on his favorite topic of 
mental, spiritual and physical develop- 
ment. “I think I’ve got pretty good 
license to talk about this,” declares 
Munn, “after my course in medical col- 
lege. At least I know what I’m talk- 
ing about in some phases, anyhow.” 

Munn has been talking on this and 
allied subjects ever since he was in col- 
lege. Right now he is scheduled to 


talk before eight or ten bodies of young 
men in various Kansas City churches. 
This is right in line with the work he 
has been engaged in ever 
started in at the university. 


since he 
While 
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he was teaching the foreigners in 
night-school at Lincoln, he became very 
much interested in the need for devel- 
oping a clean, wholly American body 
of young men in this country—devel- 
oping just as many of them, and of 
just as high a grade, as could possi- 
bly be developed. He has been doing 
his part in it ever since, and he hasn’t 
had a cent of pay since the night- 
school days. 

He has taught wrestling and boxing 
—‘“‘what little I know about boxing,” 
he declares a bit sheepishly—to young- 
sters in the Y. M. C. A. He has been 
in Boy Scout work, in Lincoln, in Oma- 
ha and in Sioux City. And since his 
wrestling has not allowed him to go on 
with this work, he has been making 
these talks to young men. Young men 
will take this well, too, from a fellow 
like Munn, where they regard it as 
namby-pamby preaching from people 
of a sort they admire less than him. 
Munn is very particular to have it un- 
derstood that this isn’t being done for 
wrestling publicity—“I believe in it, 
and I’d do it if I never had any idea 
of wrestling,” he earnestly declares. 
“It gets me sore when people tell me 
I’m doing it to boost my own game, 
for it is about the one thing I have 
ever consistently tried to do for the 
public good.” 

Wayne Munn isn’t the sort of fellow 
to do anything like this to boost him- 
self. And, shortly before I saw him 
last, a casual acquaintance had riled 
him by intimating that no doubt the 
big boy would be expecting Legion- 
naires to boost him, just because he 
is a Legionnaire himself. He was still 
fuming when I came in. “That sort of 
stuff burns me up,” he said. “You'd 
think I was a sort of wrestling ma- 
chine instead of a man. It happens 
that the Legionnaires of the various 
posts I have belonged to, and the men 
of Sanford Brown, Jr., Post in Kansas 
City where I attend meetings but do 
not belong, have all got out and 
boosted for me as loyally as if I were 
a college and they were students or 
alumni. But it has been because they 
are friends, not because I’ve been try- 
ing to get anything out of belonging 
to the Legion. By golly, it makes me 
mad.” 

“By golly,” be it said, is about as 
strong as Munn’s language ever gets. 
He doesn’t swear, any more than he 
indulges in any of the vices which 
would tear down his physique. 

“Munn’s ascension to the throne may 
be the cause of making wrestling one 
hundred percent pure,” is the way one 
hard-boiled metropolitan sports writer 
phrased it in a feature story about the 
new champion—which gives an idea 
of the impression he makes. 

No one—neither Wayne Munn, nor 
his manager, Gabe Kaufman, nor his 
best friends, if they have wrestling 
judgment—maintains that the new 
champion is as yet a thorough-going 
wrestling expert, or that he knows a 
there is to know about wrestling sim- 
ply because he is world’s champion. 
The man has won consistently because 
he is a superman in strength and 
weight, with a progressively better 
knowledge of wrestling. He becomes 
more expert every week, and with his 
physique and his intelligence he should 
become highly expert in the course of 
time. He is the type that learns. 

Speaking of his size, the only really 
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Agents — Canvassers 
MEN and WOMEN 


q Ths teotect money roueversaw! The quickest sales™ 
P ever made! 3m 1 is a wizard for 


you cleaning 
up on sight There is nothing like it It isa the“ 
Only One in the World 


FOUNTAIN SYRINGE | 


Don’t let this 


When You Take Hold of 3™1 You Stop Building Air Castles. 
You Can Go Right Out And Buy Any Old Thing You Want. § 
Your Money Chance~His Money Chance~Her Money Chance 2 
LOBL MANUFACTURING CO. & 
DEPT. 26 MIDDLEBORO, MASS. F&I 











comfortable way that Big Munn can 
travel on the train nights is by buying 
two uppers, and having the porter re- 
move the footboard between the two 
berths. Then by utilizing the 


wrap up all of his six feet six and one- 
fourth inches and to stretch out in the 
same luxurious ease that characterizes 
a five feet, six traveler in a single 
berth. 

Since he won the 


years. 
won the championship there were sev- 
eral bushels of telegrams still to be 
opened—and the apartment 
where he lives was threatening that he 
would have to get a private wire into 
his apartment, if the rush kept up, to 
relieve the congestion on the hotel 
switchboard. His mail will probably 
continue to bulk pretty big. 

One more interesting fact—this new 
champion is of old American stock, 
with war records as good as his own. 
Both of his grandfathers were in the 
Civil War. His mother’s father was 
a Confederate colonel; his father’s 
father was in the Union army. 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 





SURFACING FLO 


¢ Men are making up to $10 
4,000.00 a year surfacing floors with 
}\ “American Universal” 


! l electrically 
riven machine. 


Replaces six hand 


serapers, earns you six men’s pay. Ev- 
ery newly laid floor must be surfaced, 
every old floor represents resurfacing job. Ex- 
perience unnecessary, work fascinating. plenti- 


ful: small amount starts you. We furnish every- 
thing needed, help you succced. Rare opportu- 
nity to become your own boss, make real mon- 
ey. build a future. Write quick for details 
American Fleer ing Machine Ce. 
527 $. St. Clair Street 








Old Money Wanted 


We paid $2,500.00 for one silver dollar to 
Mr. Manning of Albany, N. Y. We buy 
all rare coins and pay highest cash pre- 
miums. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. 
May mean much profit to you. 


WUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 452, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Mark E. Biiurncs, Havre (Mont.) Post. D. at 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 6 

Dee O. BLANKENSHIP, Texarkana (U. S. A.) 
Post. D. Feb. 7. Served with 17th F. A. 

CuHaRLEs F. BOLAND, Towanda (Pa.) Post. D. 
Feb. 14, aged 37. Served with Co. G, 314th 
Inf., 79th Div. 

ErRNEst Bosque, L. G. Woods Post, Streator, 
iu. D. Jan. 27. Served with Hq. Co., 68th 





Austin G. Byrp, Lawrence Dresser Post, Em- 
mett, Idaho. D. Dec. 17, aged 4]. Lieut., 56th 
Eng., 1st Army Corps, A. E. F. 

Tony CIANCUILLI, Robert E. Bentley Post, Cin- 
cinnati, O. D. at Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
Deriver, Colo., Jan. 18. 

Ernest A. DeJosern, Disabled Veterans Post, 
New Haven, Conn. D. at Allingtown Hospital, 
New Haven, Feb. 8. Served with Co. C, 318th 


Inf. 
RopertT A. Gipter, Freeport (Ill.) Post. D. 
Jan. 28, aged 55. Bandmaster, Great Lakes 


Naval Station. 

Victron GILDEMEESTER, H. C. Wilson Post, 
New York City. D. Jan. 14, aged 36. Served 
in Btty. C, 58th Arty., C. A. C. 

ARCHIE H. Hocue, Albany County Post, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. D. Feb. 18, aged 36. Served with 
Co. A, 354th Inf. 

DonaALp G. KEesie, East Liberty Post, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. D. July 17. Captain, Air Service. 

Don G. Keuy, Alexander Bright Post, Alez- 
andria, Ind. D. Sept. 8. Served in Navy. 

Enon Layne, Edward H. Lawrence Post, 









BABY CHICKS “= 


Baby Chicks from America’s pioneer 
ry have pleased over 25,000 
customers. Twenty-second season. We 
hatch twenty popular varieties. Guaranteed 
safe delivery by prepaid parcel post. Write for 
40-page catalog and free premium offer. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 769, Lancaster Mo. 








Amazingnew method teaches men or women to earn 
after first lesson. OIL PAINT photos at home— 

rtraits, landscapes or art subjects. Earn $18 to 
FIT too and more a week. FREE OIL PAINT OUT- 
Graduates furnished employment. Send now for 
te illustrated book. 


PICTORIAL ART STUDIOS, Inc. 


Watsonville, Cal. D. Feb. 7, at B. H. 24, Palo 
Alto, Cal., aged 32. Served with Amb. Co. 9, 
Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, T. H. 

FERDINAND MASCIAVECCHIO, Bellaire (O.) Post. 
D. Dec. 24, aged 33. Served with 83d Div. 

CHARLES W. Masters, Isaac Harrison Lyons 
Post, Verndale, Minn. D. Jan. 28, aged 29. 
Served with Co. C, 307th F. S. Bn., 82d Div. 

CLEMENT W. MILLER, Laurence Roberts Post, 
Wilmington, Del. D. Dec. 22, aged 34. Served 
with 11th Trench Mortar Btty. 

Hersert A. Norpstrom, Magnus Grondal Post, 
Starbuck, Minn. D. June 15, aged 32. Served 
in 2d Div. 

WiLtuiAM F. O'DONNELL, M. J. Perkins Post, 
South Boston, Mass. Drowned in January. 
| Served on U. S. S. Stanley. 
| THomas T. Rostnson, Pate-Thomas Post, 
Homer, La. D. Dec. 30. Served in A. E. F. 

RoLaNnD A. SIMPLER, Wunderlich Post, Lans- 
downe (Pa.) Posts D. Feb. 8, aged 24. Served 
in Tank Corps. 

Epwarp A. SPAMER, Murray Hill Post, New 
York City. D. Jan. 31, aged 26. Served in Army. 
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A. G. WesTraL., K. T. Crossen Post, Athens, 
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championship, | 
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Low Cost Trips to 


FRANCE 


Get the facts Now 


IETERANS! Here’s your chance to have 

the vacation of a lifetime at amazingly 
low cost. United States Lines’ “‘all expense” 
tours to France and the battlefields range 
from $220 to $300 and are from 23 to 40 
days in duration. The cost includes round 
trip steamship fares on the Leviathan, 

orge Washington or President Roosevelt 
in improved and exclusive tourist cabins 
(formerly third class); also train and bus 
fares, all meals and good hotel accommo- 
dations while abroad and 3-day tour of the 
battlefields. 

Mail the Coupon Now for illustrated 
literature. Get all the facts. Make your 
reservations early. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
ip ee”, Se 


TO UNITED STATES LINES 

Veterans’ Tours, Dept. F2253 

45 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me illustrated literature and full 
information about United States Lines’ Veterans 
Tours to France. 


If I go date will be about ___ 























There will be_____in my party. 
Name de 
Address. =e nanan 
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The best painters are — 
WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES. 

Get a good brush — one 
that will last and give 
years of satisfactory 
service. WHITING-~ 
ADAMS BRUSHES 
give the kind of service 

you want. 


WHITING ~-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 

Brash M. rets for Over} 16 

Yearsand the Largest in the World 








Oo. D, Jan, 29, 





| RN MO 
Te HOMER. 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. einstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized a $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


time writing show cards. 
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A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his 
own boss and the owner of a permanent, 
ever-expanding, profitable merchandising 
service. It may start with $35.00 capital, or 
$1,000.00, but it cannot start without cap- 
ital. The degree of success has no reason- 
able limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspicu- 
ous successes and of long and wide experi- 
ence in merchandising, with capital abun- 
dant for all their . requirements; and the 
other extreme of men and women with lim- 
ited business experience and qualifications, 
and very small capital. 

No man is too big for the business, | 

Men of strong professional standing with 
splendid incomes have given up these in- 
comes and their professional work to engage 
in this service, with success. 

The business is merchandising, but it en- 
tails a service that is unique, intensely in- 
teresting—productive of great enthusiasm, 
and broadly constructive. It makes you the 
greatest benefactor in your community, 
town, city, or district, and pays you a real 
profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real success, and this service 
literally enables you to take time from eternity and put it 
into the life of man, and make legitimate profits in doing so. 
Address: THUMB PRINT PRODUCTS CO. 
1817 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago, II. 
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demand. Show sam 
wives order on sight. Styles for every use. 
Best values in America. Direct from Akron, tht 
| Varo made $30.00 in one day Jos. Brand, Obso, 
a., .00 in one day. . 
made $10.43in one hour. You can do aswell. 

















Clear the Voice 
for Singing 
and Speaking 


Contain nothing injurious. 

















Joun IL. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass, 

H. F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Agents, New York. 
largest profits 

know and heed 
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INVENTORS 2232: 


but vital facts before applying for Patents. Our 

book Patent-Sense gives these facts; sent free. 

Write 

Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St., Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 
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the adoption of prohibition by the 
United States. 

The last must be dismissed with the 
statement of fact. No more can be 
said. Whether it is a success or a 
failure and whether it should he 
been attempted or not are matters c. 
passionate controversy. But that it is 
one of the most significant social ex- 
periments of all time, whether good or 
bad, and that the outcome will have an 
influence everywhere in the world, is 
obvious. In 1950 more can be said, 
but not now. 

The demand of women for full 
equality was already vigorous in the 
Nineteenth century, nor has it yet met 
full satisfaction, but in the last twen- 
ty-five years the status of women has 
been raised more thar in ten times as 
aay. yenes before. ‘1 ke chief advance 
has been toward more political rights, 
but it has been marked also in other 
directions. 

In 1901 women had the right to vote 
in only four States in the Union— 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho and Utah— 
and in New Zealand and Australia. 
Today they vote in the United States, 
England and the Dominions, Germany, 
Austria, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland and the new Baltic coun- 
tries carved out of Russia. Only in 
the Latin countries like France, Italy 
and Spain, as well as Switzerland, and 
the more backward Slav countries of 
Southeastern Europe and in the Orient 
are women without the right to vote. 
And even there they are making de- 
mands. The Turkish woman is un- 
veiling and coming out of the harem. 
In Japan a woman’s movement has 
been organized, and even in China. 

What is more, women have won also 
the right to hold office and rule over 
men and their affairs. Women mem- 
bers of Parliament are no longer a 
novelty in England. Germany and 
Austria have women legislators. We 
have had women in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and now have two women 
governors. The feminine office holder 
is no longer a stock character of musi- 
cal comedy. She is a fact. 

Furthermore, woman has gone into 
all the walks of life trod by man. No 
longer is she limited in career to house 
servant, governess and teacher. There 
are women lawyers, doctors, architects, 
editors, real-estate operators, and 
manufacturers. They are not yet on 
a position of equality in those avenues. 
The demand for equal pay for equal 
work has not yet been realized. A 
woman still gets lower pay than a man 
doing the same work. But woman’s 
right to enter what was once sacred 
as man’s sphere is now conceded. 

With this have gone many related 
gains for women. If married, they 
have more rights over their property 
and their children. Divorce laws ten 
to a status of equality as between men 
and women. e State admits a re- 
sponsibility to mothers. In forty of 
the forty-eight American States 
widows with dependent children re- 
ceive pensions. The most pronounced 
gain, however, is the change in the 





world’s mental attitude toward women. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


1900-1925: The Greatest Quarter 
Century in History 


(Continued from page 7) 


In numberless intangible ways more 
important than legal rights a new 
status has been granted them. A 
woman may neither blush nor faint 
and yet be a lady. She may be seen 
out alone of an evening and yet be 
respectable. No more tabus are laid 
on what she may discuss. This section 
would not be complete, however, if it 
did not mention two other phenomena 
of the last few years. One is the 
short skirt—get any newspaper file of 
twenty-five years ago and look at the 
pictures of the belles with particular 
regard to the styles. The other is the 
bob. What price woman’s crowning 
glory now? 

In wages, hours of work, working 
conditions and standing as a class la- 
bor has made enormous strides. The 
eight-hour day has ome a_ world 
standard in the more modernized coun- 
tries, though not yet everywhere ap- 
plied. But everywhere the working 
day has been materially shortened. 

In the United States in 1909, the 
earliest date for which there are com- 
prehensive figures, only eight percent 
of labor worked eight hours or less a 
day, and only 15.2 percent less than 
nine hours. Seventy percent of the 
workmen in the country worked more 
than nine hours a day. In 1919, the 
last figures available, sixty reent 
worked eight hours or less and three 
out of four worked less than nine 
hours. In 1909, thirty percent had a 
ten-hour day; ten years later only 
nine percent. The twelve-hour day, 
for long common to the steel and iron 
industry, is now being abandoned. On 
practically all public works and in 
public offices the eight-hour day is 
observed. 

Labor’s right to organize is now 
practically nowhere contested. In Ger- 
many there are 8,400,000 union men- 


——— | 











bers, in Great Britain 6,559,000, and 


in the United States 4,000,000. Growth + 


in this country is reflected in the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 787,000 at the beginning 
of the century and 3,000,000 now. This 
does not include 400,000 in the railway 
brotherhoods. Taking in those tem- 
porarily off the American Federation 
rolls because not paying dues on ac- 
count of strikes and, in addition, the 
members of the railway brotherhoods 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, there are, as stated above, 4,000,000 
organized workers in this country. 
Compensation for workmen injured 
on duty is now general throughout the 
world. All but seven of the forty- 
eight States in this country have such 
laws. Nearly all have factory regula- 
tion laws covering light, ventilation, 
convenience facilities and safety de- 
vices. As much improvement has come 











of employers’ volition as by compul- 
sion. All great corporations have wel- 
fare departments to provide medical, 
recreational and even educational fa- 
cilities. Pensions, health insurance 
and profit-sharing have become more 
common. In the last few years there 
has even been some tendency, in Er 
rope more than here, to give labor @ 
voice in management through shop 
councils, workmen’s committees and the 
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$1400 to $4500 YEARLY 
MEN&WOMEN 18 to 65 


Mark with an “‘X” position or positions you 
want. Cut this ad out, write your name at 
He and mail IMMEDIATELY. 





Assorting Mail in Post Office. 
Handling Mail in Train (Traveling). 









Delivering Mail in City. 
General Office Work, Filing and Answering 
Telephone, etc. 
riting. 
] Bookkeeper. 
] Driving Mail Truck. 
Auditor for Income Tax Work, 





Seamstress, Indian Agency. 
] Special Agent, Making Inv tions, 
Inspecting Immigrants. 
] Inspecting Foreign 
] Guarding U. S. Prisoners. 
Guarding Government Property. 
Postmaster. 
Delivering Mail in Country. 
Forest Ranger, Guarding U. 8. Forest. 
OZMENT’S SERVICE BUREAU, 
St. Louis, Mo., 495, C.J. Ozment, Mgr. 
Gentlemen: Send me full particulars of 
positions I have marked with an “X,” sal- 
aries, locations, opportunities, etc. Also 
tell me about your 15 hours’ home “‘coach- 
ing’ tests for the exams, for these places. 


NAME 


ee 
Write plainly and mail immediately. 
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its aday will pay 
for this handsome ring. 


Guarantee 
Absolute satisfac- 
tion; if you don’t 
agree this ring is an 


amazing % 
we will oad your 


Solitaire. Latest 
18 K. white gold hand en- 
_— and pierced ring 
ves the blue white, pertont 
it diamond extra brilliance 













Sexual Knowledge 


BAER BRos.Co. | 


6 MAIDEN LANE NEW. YORK 





SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
“aaa 

$1.00 oy cont wife should koow 

What every parent should know 


Po 
ge Table contents & commendations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 389 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M Ph 

























High School Course 
Te eAie CFL ech You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at hi 
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al -8ix oO 
are dentriicd In soe Pree Bulletin, Sead for it TODAY. 





ERICAN SCHOOL 
H-33 Orexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 








MINSTRELS 


staging. You can stage your own show with 
our books. Full line of plays, stage songs. 
crossfire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville 
acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 


T.S. Denison & Co. 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 89, Chicago 








Musical Comedies 
and Revues, with 
full instructions for 





The number of automobiles that pass 
a given point which you want to cross 
in any big town at five o’clock in the 
afternoon account for much of the in- 
crease in sanitariums that treat nerv- 
ous prostration. 

At this point a few doleful remarks 
are in order regarding the cost of 
living. This need hardly be empha- 
sized for any reader, nor need exact 
figures he given even if they were 
availabie. It is roughly estimated 
that the dollar of 1913 is worth fifty- 
eight cents in 1925. Suffice it to ask 
what has become of the five-cent cigar, 
the $1.50 theater ticket, the $3.50 shoe, 
the $22.50 suit, the five-cent slab of 
pie, the twenty-five-cent hair cut—to 
ask and to weep for the days that are 
done, for an age that was golden. 

The period between 1900 and 1925 
saw the great influx of aliens into the 
United States and also the passage of 
the law in 1921 restricting, for the 
first time, the right of aliens to enter 
this country. As against the 1,218,480 
who came in the last year before the 
war, now less than 500,000 come in 
annually, including the quota and those 
exempted from the quota. What the 
result will be politically, culturally 
and, especially, economically—for the 
surplus of labor to which we have al- 
ways been accustomed will disappear 
—remains to be seen. 

The Negro remains one of America’s 
thorniest problems. While lynchings 
have lessened markedly each yedr— 
from more than 100 in 1900 to 28 in 
1923—race riots in the North have in- 
creased. A _ significant development 
has been the Negro migration north- 
ward, especially into the cities. From 
September, 1922, to September, 1923, 
the number of Southern Negroes who 
emigrated north was 478,000. The 
result has been the growth of Negro 
communities in Northern centers, cities 
within cities. 

The race question has everywhere 
become sharper. Exclusion of the 
Japanese and the growing independ- 
ence of the Chinese has made a direct 
issue of yellow and white. European 
powers which have colonies with col- 
ored populations are feeling the ten- 
sion under their rule everywhere. 

One significant outgrowth of wom- 
an’s independence is the wider preva- 
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lence of divorce. In 1900 there were 
in this country 55,751 divorces to 
685,284 marriages, or eight percent. 
In 1922 there were 148,534 divorces 
to 1,126,418 marriages, or thirteen 
percent. Everywhere divorce is being 
made easier, in Europe not less than in 
this country. In fact, European di- 
vorces are the mode for Americans. 

The cry of the last generation has 
been education, and nowhere more in- 
sistently than in America. In 1900 
there were 98,927 students in Ameri- 
can colleges, universities and profes- 
sional schools. In 1920 there were 
441,000. The number has doubled 
since 1914. In 1900 there were 696,000 
pupils in high schools in the United 
States; in 1922 there were 2,371,000. 
The problem in this country is not how 
to fill the colleges but to find facilities 
for those who would be students. Uni- 
versities of from ten thousand to thirty 
thousand students, including those at- 
tending extension courses, are a phe- 
nomenon of these twenty-five years. 

On the debit side is the increase in 
crime. Much of this is attributable to 
the war, but it is serious enough even 
when that cause is discounted for. 
Here it is difficult to talk precisely, 
because crime statistics are loose if 
available at all. It is estimated that 
in 1900 there were some 5,700 homi- 
cides in the United States. In 1922 
there were 9,500. On July 1, 1904, 
there were 81,772 prisoners in the 
penitentiaries of the country. On July 
1, 1922, there were 163,889. The num- 
ber of prisoners more than doubled 
while the population increased by a 
little more than half. Another indi- 
cation may be found in the fact that 
in 1916 the amount of burglary insur- 
ance paid was $1,686,195; in 1920 it 
was $10,189,853. The increase in 
crime has been greater in this country 
than in Europe—there has always 
been more crime here than in Europe 
—but it has been noted also in Eu- 
rope since the war. The checks of law 
have been loosened everywhere. 


The second and concluding article of 
this series by Mr. Peffer will deal with 
the changes produced by science and 
inventions and developments of the 
last quarter-century in the economic 
and artistic worlds, 


“We Need Your Eyes and Ears 
to Help Us” 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the discussion of the proposed ar- 
rangement at the Washington meeting, 
said that a careful study of the Legion 
situation in every State convinced him 


that this could be managed. Nothing, 


he said, must interfere with the Le- 
gion’s work for the disabled. 

The proposed new plan was evolved 
at the suggestion of National Com- 
mander Drain, who participated in the 
deliberations in Washington. Mr. 
Drain will submit a proposal for a pro- 


gram of the rehabilitation service to 
the National Executive Committee for 
rejection, emendation or approval. 


Much, in fact almost all, of the dis- 


cussion which took place before the 
committee was carried on in the tech- 
nical terms of specialists. 
thoroughly versed in 


One not 


the difficult 


science of veteran rehabilitation might 
have listened to it and been impressed 
merely by his own ignorance of such 
matters. But no Legionnaire could 
have listened to those discussions with- 
out a feeling of pride that the Legion 
has such a group of specialists. They 
are brainy and sincere men, who have 
given much of their time for several 
years merely for the sake of serving. 
The committee thanked the Knights 
of Columbus for their gift of $75,000 
to the Legion Endowment Fund. This 
money is being used to defray the ex- 
penses of the Rehabilitation Committee 
for the current year. The Legion’s 
child welfare program came up inci- 
dentally in connection with a discussion 
of the Veterans Bureau guardianship 
problem, which embraces the super- 
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INGERSOLL 


vision of the affairs of mentally in- 


beneficiaries of the Bureau. Dr. Estes 


DOLLAR STROPPER af the Furst District Legion Rehabil | 


tation Committee, indicated with pecu- 
liar force the significance of the Le- 
gion plan for obtaining the adoption 
| of World War orphans into Legion 
| families. He drew from his pocket 
| and passed around several small photo- 
| graphs of Flint Nichols, aged two and 
one-half. Flint’s father was a soldier 
and his mother was overseas with < 
| welfare organization. Both died soon 
| after the birth of the baby, who has 
B | been adopted by Dr. and Mrs. Nichols. 
a | The doctor said he and Mrs. Nichols 


the famous Ingersoll 

invention that 
makes th rem last 
fortable shaves. 


Robert EH. Ingersoll, originator « 
Watch, offers you his more oh new 
brings back keenness to used bl ades, 
Jonger and give clean, smooth, 
Already " satisfy ing thousands. 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 
The INGERSOLL _— LAR 
STROPPER makes page 
to keep razor blades oF - 
whole year—HUNDREDS 
OF SHAVES FROM 
EVERY BLADE! That 
means no more dis- 
carding blades after 
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harpen them ° 
and. SAVE pal ngersell Daliar@s i| intended to adopt two or three more 
Sead 10 $1.00 for outfit complete | war orphans. 






with 12-inch Strop and Patent © 
Nickel-Piated Holder. Automatic- 
ally puts scientifically keen edge on 
blades! Money back guarantee if ten day 
trial doesn’t convince that Mr. Ingersoll’s 
new invention solves your razor blade troubles. 
Write today, mentioning make of razor used. 








| PATRIOTIC QUIZ NO. 11 


1. What noted American fought 
in a United States Army against 
England, was governor of two 
states at the beginning and end, re- 
spectively, of his political career, 
and in between lived as a member 
of an Indian tribe, became com- 
mander-in-chief of a foreign army, 
president of a foreign republic, 
and a United States Senator? 

2. Who said, and on what oc- 
casion, “God reigns, and the Gov- 
ernment at Washington still lives”? 

3. What was a Sooner? 

4. Who delivered the “Oration 
of the Day” when Lincoln spoke 
his immortal words at Gettysburg? 

5. Who gave the order, “If any- 
one attempts to haul down the 
American Flag, shoot him on the 


Robt. H. pagneees, Pres., New Era Mig. Co. Dept. 53, 
478 Broadway, New York City. AGENTS: Write for proposition. | 


NEW PROFESSION 


Fire Prevention | 
PAYS $150 A WEEK 


Wide-awake men have found that they can | 
now make $125 to $200 a week giving fire pre- 
vention service to factories, office buildings, 
homes and farms. And right now an old manu- 
facturing concern is offering to give this train- 
ing free to a limi number of men. Only a 
few days’ study is required under this new sys- 
tem and you are given free equipment which 
enables you to start work almost immediately. 
If you will write to The Weldon Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 193, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
you will receive full details of how you can 
enter this profitable work in your own com-| 
munity. Simply ask for Free Fire Prevention | 
Plans.— Adv. 
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Answers next week. 





WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 





ANSWERS TO LAST WEERK’S QUIZ 


We Have It, * also Masonic eno 1. Monrovia, capital of the republic 
Plies and Chapter "and Fellowcratt Robes. of Liberia in Africa, is named for James 
end for free catalogue No. 1 of books and ° 5) . 
jewelry; Catalogue No. 2 of regalia and Lodge Monroe, fifth American I resident. 
Supplies. ° . 
REDDING & COMPANY 2. The words, “They will be lions 
years while we are lambs, but if we take the 
200 ow Ave. “and 9 West 23rd St. resolute part they will undoubtedly prove 
Dept. A very meek” were spoken by General 
Gage, English commander, when he re- 


New York City 
AAW KY SELL PANTS ported in person to King George III at 
— London, in 1774, on the temper of the 


AtLower Prices Than Ready Made Pants eshentam 

Making Proposition - sina 
FREE SALESMAN OUTFIT 

Showing 250 different patterns. No sell- 

ing experience required, Commissions 

















3. A Cajun is a local term applied 
to residents of Louisiana who are de- 









paid in advance. Write today . Giv e refer- ] f ° 
ncts. Outfit sent immediately. No deposit required. scendants of the Acadians, who were 
“shington Square Tailoring Co.. Inc., Depts 120 exiled from Canada in 1755. Their ex- 
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pulsion is romanticized in Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline.” Cajun is a corruption of 


— 
¥ ||] the word Acadian. 
POST ADJUTANTS! 4. Rhode Island has the longest of- 


If you haven’t got a Post Pep Postal cata- 

showing the 1925 series of Post Pep 
Postals—write now! Post Pep Postals are 
oe Adiutant’s friends, and save him lots of 











ficial name among the States. It is 
“State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations.” 

5. Lieutenant General Nelson A. 
Miles, U.S. A. (retired) was in charge of 
Jefferson Davis when the ex-president of 
the Confederacy was confined at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, after the Civil War. 


Stamped, illustrated and printed—need but 
his signature to mail out. 

Or send $3.00 for 100 assorted cards—10 
styles. Send your order or inquiry Now. 
Address POST PRINTING SERVICE 

Dept. H, 2457 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, 
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~ Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 








At Last We 
Are Saving Money! 


your money and 


When you actually manage 
make it produce an income for you, saving 
becomes a fascinating occupation, rather than 
a difficult, unpleasant’ task Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, with their unbroken safety 
record and their Florida interest rate up to 
7%%, have opened the door of thrift and 
financial success to many people. 

Investigate these first mortgage securities. 
Mail the coupon today for folder, “Invest by 
the Map,” which explains how to get more 
interest according to geographical location. 


rr rs. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company | 


j 705 Miller Building Miami, Florida 








l Please send circular, “Invest By the ; 
Map,” and description of a 7%% Miller j 

I Bond issue. ' 
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ively set_off by two blue 
sapphires. This Ladies 18 Kt. 


solid white gold, engrav: ved % « : Ro - 
as 195.00 
1% ~+ 243.7 
in ten convenient monthly 2 “ ° ay 


installments of $9.00 each. : Nd 
Total Price $99.00, Worth $225 a Carat. 
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Big free jewelry catalog sent on 
t353 request, Write for your copy today. 
svaniite | DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(Diamond importers — $1,000,000 Stock — Est.1879) 
Park Row, Dept. 1889 New York, N. Y. 














FORD Owner's 
Look Here / 


Every Ford owner looks when 
you show him how a 


~ NEW-RODE 
WATER PUMP 
for FORDS 


forces a big stream of water so fast it ends over- 
heating, prevents freezing, makes engine work bet- 
ter, saves oil, reduces —_ Our men are making 


BIG MONEY jr" = — 


cars with these fast 
pe orth Putonina Cowqunetes. 
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ney, equip your car, lift hood, draw 
p+ y= me ‘for cash. Keep big share for your work. —~4 
HEN territory. men wanted everywhere. Write now. 


ENKINS VULCAN SPRING CO. 52¢%ortn, Sth Street 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare time 
making show cards for us. No canvassing or soliciting 
We show you how by our new simple instructograph 










method. We supply both men and women with work at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash for a 
work completed each week. Full particulars and book 






let free. Write today. 


AMERICAS SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
79 Adams Building 


, Toronto, Canada 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Repartee 


The flapper and her brother both wanted 
to use the family car that evening, and the 
spat at the supper table was becoming 
lively. Finally, all other arguments hav- 
ing failed, the brother tried innuendo: 

“Well,” he began, “if I were to tell all 
I know—” 

“The silence,” oared in his sister, “would 
be oppressive !” 


What Price Offspring? 
[Ad in the Visalia (Cal.) Times] 
LOST—Sunday morning, black bag con- 
taining baby and vanity articles. 


Community Rivalry 
[From the Nunda (N. Y.) News] 
The house of William Edwards with 
part of the contents burned to the ground 
at Tuscarora Sunday afternoon. . . . The 
first report that reached Nunda was that 
three houses were burning at 
Tuscarora, but unfortunately this 
proved to be incorrect. 


Puffection! 


“Did Liza Jane git a good man 
when she ma’ied down in Mem- 
h’s ?” 

“Sho’ did! Ma’ied him right 
outen de jail house. He didn’ 
have no time t’ git in no trouble.” 


Starting in Young 

Betty came running into the 
house in a state of great excite- 
ment. 
“Bobby Smith kissed me!” she 
announced at the top of her shrill 
voice. 

“Why, Betty,” cried her moth- 
er, “what did he do that for?” 

“Well—I’m not sure—but I 
think I have the stronger will.” 





Accident Insurance 


“Say, boss,” cried a dark- 
skinned customer, rushing much 
perturbed into a store, “a no- 
fcount boy has threatened mah life. Ah 
craves pertection.” 

“How about a bullet-proof vest?” quer- 
ied the man behind the counter. 

“Wuthless, plumb wuthless. Ain’ yo 
got no razzer-proof collahs?” 


, 


Some Similes 


As tremulous as a flivver fender. 
As useless as a curry-comb in Detroit. 
As thin as a flapper’s eyebrow. 
As off the subject as the title of a movie. 
As far away as near-beer. 
As varied as a church collection. 
Short lived as a popular song. 
—B. C. B. 


That’s Telling Him 


He (bitterly): “Are you making fun 
of me? I wouldn’t laugh if I were you.” 

She: “No, if you were me _ there 
wouldn’t be anything to laugh about.” 


Shucks With Privacy! 
{Ad in the. Columbia City /Ind.) Evening 
Post] 


FIVE-ROOM bungalow with bath on 
concrete street. 


What’s in a Name? 
[From the Ponca City (Okla.) News] 


Two Indian women who were alleged to 
have engaged in a personal encounter as 


for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


the result of personal differences were 
booked on charges of fighting and disturb- 
ing the peace. One of the women, Grace 
Cries-For-War, was fined $15, and the 
other woman, Hada Blueback, was dis- 
missed by Judge James Hutchison. 


Scanty Nourishment 
First Moth: “Looks like a tough win- 


Second Moth: “How do you know?” 
“Just been giving the once-over to the 
madame’s new outfit.” 


Flaming Youth 


Her beau was rather bashful and main- 
tained his position at the furthest end of 
the sofa. 

“Don’t you think distance 
chantment?” she asked coyly. 

“Certainly,” replied the brilliant youth. 
“Any radio fan would rather pick up a 
European station than Schenectady.” 


lends en- 























Surgeon: “‘What’s the idea of the lily in your hand?” 
Patient: “Why, if I can smell it, I'll know I’m all right.” 


Tools of the Trade 


“T'll give you something to eat,” the 
housewife told the tramp, “if you'll do 
some cleaning up in the back yard after- 
ward.” 

Reluctantly — very reluctantly — he 
agreed, and when the meal was over, she 
handed him a rake. 

“Here!” he exclaimed in alarm. “I 
don’t need this. All I need is some soap 
and water.” 


The Show-Off 


“Gentlemen,” introduced the proud 
father, “this is my little son Tommy. He’s 
bright as a whip.” 

“Ya betcha,” responded Tommy. “What 
was that wise crack I pulled yesterday 
that almost gave old Spivins hysteria, pa?’ 


Mary and Lamb, No. 46872 


Mary had a little lamb: 
Its breath was sweet and clean, 
’Cause every day upon its hay 
She sprinkled listerine. 

—R. B. 


And Soap 


“I can give you a double room with 
bath,” announced the small-town hotel 
clerk. “Will that be satisfactory?” 

“Give me a room with a double bath.” 
replied the experienced traveler, “so I'll 
be sure of a couple of towels.” 


— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Souvenir de Guerre 


“I’m affaid,” remarked the dentist, with 
what he intended as a_ reassuring smile, 
“that we'll have to drill a little.” 
“Likell we will!” snorted the ex-buck, | 
snapping out of the chair, “I’m offa that 
stuff for life!” | 


Slamming the Ladies 
[From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye} 
OAKVILLE CATTLE CLUB 
WILL MEET ON MONDAY 
Oakville, Ia.—The Catty club will meet 
next Monday evening with Miss Capitola 
Erwin at the Ronald Sheridan home. 


These Professors! 

The young wife was troubled. “Dear- 
est,” she asked, “do you know that you 
haven’t kissed me for three weeks?” 

“Good heavens!” cried the absent- 
minded professor. “Then whom have I 
been kissing?” 


A Chip Off the Old Block 


“Faither,” said wee Wullie MacPherson, 
“wull ye bring hame a couple o’ gold fish?” 
“Wh’ for?’ demanded MacPherson. 
“A’ve a couple o’ fishworms I dinna 
know wha’ to do wi’.” 


Dated Up 

“Won't you give me one kiss?” 
he begged. 

“No,” she replied shyly. “I’m 
saving my kisses until the right | 
man comes along.” 

A boyish voice spoke up from 
under the sofa. 

“You mean that Wednesday- 
nights guy, don’t you, Sis?” it | 
asked. 





Misinterpreted 
“May I have this dance?” 
“No, I’m too danced out.” 
“Why—ah—you're not too 
damn stout; you're just pleas- 
ingly plump.” | 


Collected 


She had urged him to study the 
correspondence course at home 
and he had—just like the adver- 
tisements say. At last his salary 
was raised fifty dollars a month, 
also like the advertisements say. 
“Nell,” he cried, “I owe it all to you!” 

“Well, dear.” she retorted, “you won't 
after pay-day.” 

Which was a point the advertisements 
failed to mention. 





= 


Happy Days! 

“And promise me, promise me,” she 
pleaded, “that there will be no more cross 
words in our married life.” 

His answer was a four-letter word mean- 
ing certain rodents. 


Country School Essay 


[This composition turned in to a teacher dy) 
a pupil in a rural school has not been altered.) | 


EPAMINONDAS 

Teacher tells us a story today about 
little nigger boy with funny name. He 
goes by his aunt down road to get cake 
and skeezes it so it was all and it wasnt 
no good so he gets dog and it wasnt no 
good so he gets butter and it wasnt no 
good and makes him shiny so he gets lo 
bread and it wasnt no good and like coal 
so his ma she gets mad and wont let him 
go by his aunt down road no more. She} 
bakes herself some pie and she says look 
out and watch and be careful so he be ; 
good and careful and steps in middle in all} . 
pies and they aint no good no more andj 
his ma she gets mad and get stick an@ 
little nigger boy he gets it. 
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—_ (Illinois) Post, whose highly encouraging effort in 
the Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment Fund campaign is de- 
scribed in this issue, puts into practice an idea that is worth 
passing on. Every week a member of the post looks over 
his copy of the Weekly in a search for ideas that might be 
applied in Paris. If he finds one that looks good, he con- 
ducts a personal investigation to see whether it can be ap- 
plied locally. If it can, and if it is worth applying, Paris 
Post gets into action. After reading the February 13th 
Weekly, for instance, the post investigator made inquiries 
about the practicability of 


ing among miners was ‘Hello, buddy.’ The origin of the 
term, however, must be given by a better miner than I am.” 
Come on, then, you better miners. 


aw * * 


M ore about buddy. “I can give the following evidence 
to uphold Mr. Nugent's theory as reported in the 
Weekly for February 20th,” writes C. E. Irvine of Gary, 
West Virginia, a member of McDowell County Post of the 
Legion at Welch. “I am a native of Randolph County, 

West Virginia, and _ the 





adopting the plan outlined 
on the editorial page of 
providing safe-deposit boxes 
for adjusted compensation 
certificates. 

* * & 


J. Brucuer of Hud- 

e son, Iowa, who is 
commander of  Gibson- 
Mueller Post and assistant 
cashier of the Hudson Sav- 
ings Bank, has a good sug- 
gestion to offer regarding 
this same safe-deposit plan. 
“In addition to posts ar- 
ranging with local banks to 
extend this service (we of- 
fer it free of charge), a 
record should be made of 
the names and addresses of 
the beneficiaries under each 
certificate,” he writes. “If 
one of the boys leaves sud- 
denly without instructions 
as to who is to get the com- 
pensation, the information 
can quickly be obtained 
from this local record, and 
time saved and action ex- 
pedited without first having 
to write to Washington and 
wait for a reply. I believe 
this plan should be adopted 
by all posts. It is a very 
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words butty and buddy are 
in common use there, and 
have been always used to 
indicate a friend or com- 
panion. The mountaineers, 
many of whom trace their 
family trees back to the no- 
blemen of England, used 
the terms more before the 


of, and it is generally butty. 
These people know little 
besides their own moun- 
outsiders are 
quite often called ‘foreign- 


He Went Clear Back to the Three R’s ere’, just as John Fou has 
By Franklin S. Clark U 


related. They still use many 
9 of the old English terms 
vee an and tell many of the old folk 
tales common in England. 
So I think you will find Mr. 
Nugent's derivation of the 
word buddy correct.” 


L. N. Kilman 13 


* ~ » 


B= more entry in the 
sweet - potato - yam 
sweepstakes. It’s from A. 
B. Bernd of Macon, Geor- 
gia, who, being sworn, de 
poses as follows: “All this 
discussion about the relative 
merits of Arkansas and 
Carolina sweet potatoes is 
‘ essentially ridiculous. How- 


By Wallgren 








small task for banks to of- 
fer such a service and they 
should not only benefit by it in a business way, but it gains 
for them the good will of service men. We are using the 
plan and started it as soon as the certificates began to be 
received. We issue a receipt giving name, number of cer- 
tificate, amount, due date, and name and address of bene- 
ficiary. The man gets the original of this receipt and we 
file the duplicate with the certificate. Later we make an 
auxiliary record list of all this information.” 


* tal * 


ee first report in the investigation of the origin of the 
word buddy comes from George S. Flory of Pawnee 
City, Nebraska, who writes: “Thirty years ago I was for 
some time in the southeast Kansas mining region. Prospect- 
ing was done largely in pairs. Two men would be engaged 
in sinking a shaft—it was shallow mineral ground—and 
these two always called each other buddy. A common greet- 


ever. we in Georgia, secure 
in the superiority of our 
own farinaceous product, are willing to smile and let the 
rest of the world rave. Of course no other State has had 
its yams (in the United States—that is, Georgia—the terms 
are synonymous) celebrated in song: as witness: “How the 
darkeys shouted when they heard the joyful sound! How 
the turkeys gobbled which our commissary found! How the 
sweet potatoes even started from the ground! While we 
were, etc.’ It is not permitted to print the rest of the song 
in Georgia. Oh, we Southerners stick together—in every- 
thing except the relative excellence of our sweet potatoes.” 


* a oo 


T° reporting a change of address to the Weekly, please 
give the old address as well as as the new. Thank 
you. By the way, don’t be discouraged because this copy 
appears on Friday, the 13th. Just look at the volume and 
issue number. 
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In less than a day— 
Your order is on its way 


Robinson Crusoe, stranded on his desert 
island, could have had the world at his 
service if he had found a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog. For it would have brought him 
all the things he needed to make life 
worth while. 


Today, nearly nine million families every- 
where in the United States use our cat- 
alog whenever they want to buy at the 
lowest prices. 


If you are not now in this great family 
of thrifty buyers, we would like to send 
you ‘‘THE THRIFT BOOK OF A 
NATION” so that you may see the end- 


less opportunities it offers for savings 


What Robinson Crusoe Needed 


on everything you and your family need 


The WORLD'S LARGEST STORE i 
yours to command. Our buyers go every 
where good merchandise can be bought 
at prices that will insure you the bigges 
savings; we maintain stores and ware 
houses throughout the country to giv 
you the best and quickest service; 99 ou! 
of every 100 orders we receive are shipped 
in less than twenty-four hours. We sel 
only dependable goods, honestly described 
and illustrated. 


Your copy of our New General Catalog 
for Spring and Summer is ready. Just fll 
in and mail the coupon! 


Sears, Roebuck «ai Co. 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - DALLAS .- SEATTII 


Send forYour Free Copy 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEELy 





If you haven't a copy of our New 
Big Genera! Catalog, send for it 
today. This convenient coupon will 
bring you free our great Spring 
and Summer book, ith its 35,000 
bargains. 


Mail the coupon today 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Send Latest General Catalog. 


en tel ES A 


Rural Route........... 


NE NO eke ee ae 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest ya 


Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
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This is the exact moment of victory in the Battle of Paris, Illinois, the first notable engagement in The American 


Legion’s national campaign to raise a $5,000,000 Endowment Fund for the disabled and the orphans of veterans. 


Post 


Commander U. R. Colson (the man with his coat off), surrounded by leaders of the campaign teams, has just added up 
cash and pledges totaling $1,400, the town’s quota—and the money is still coming in 


“We Only Did What Every 
Post Is Going to Do” 


HE American Legion post in 
Paris, Illinois, is not going to 
have a clubhouse of its own for 


several years yet. 

That’s the way it looks now. 

Up until a month or so ago, things 
were different. Everybody in Paris 
Post and its Auxiliary unit then was 
dreaming of the Legion clubhouse and 
community center which would be built 
this year—if not this year, next year at 
the latest. 

Paris Post had been raising money 
for this clubhouse for several years. 
Twice it had staged musical comedies, 
with all the réles played by Legion- 
naires and Auxiliary members, and the 
box office receipts had been made the 
nucleus of the clubhouse fund. There 
had been other money-making efforts 
also—dinners and dances, for the most 
part—so the clubhouse fund had risen 
well above the thousand dollar mark 
when 1925 opened. The fund was big 
enough, in fact, to justify the Post’s 
hope that it could at any moment un- 
rtake a community campaign which 





By PHILIP 
VON BLON 


would produce enough more money to 
make the clubhouse dream a reality. 

But they are not talking about club- 
house plans in Paris now. The post 
is still meeting in the armory each 
week, and it looks as though it would 
keep on meeting in the armory for 
several more years at least. And 
everybody is more than satisfied that 
things are as they are. 

For Paris Post of The American Le- 
gion sacrificed its plans for its own 
comfort on the altar of the Legion’s 
holiest national cause, the welfare of 
the disabled service man and the war 
orphan. It voted unselfishly to post- 
pone its clubhouse campaign, and forth- 
with it worked for three days and 
raised $1,455.25, which it gave as its 
town’s contribution to The American 
Legion Endowment Fund for the dis- 


abled and the orphans of veterans. 

It did this at a time when the rest 
of the country was just finding out 
about the Legion’s national campaign 
for the $5,000,000 Endowment Fund 
It went ahead and raised its town’s 
quota before any organized effort had 
been made in its State. And in so 
doing, it won the honor of being the 
first sizable Legion post in the United 
States to raise its community quota. 

What Paris Post did is of mighty 
interest to the whole Legion at this 
time, when the work of preparing to 
raise the rest of the $5,000,000 the 
Legion is seeking is under way 
throughout the country. For there are 
thousands of Parises in the United 
States—towns and cities in which the 
Legion spirit is just as steadfast as 
it is in Paris, Illinois. And what Paris 
Post did, thousands of other posts are 
about to do. So the main theme of 
this article is going to be how Paris 
did it. The methods used by Paris 


Post in raising its own fund may not 
be useful in their entirety to all other 
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posts, but they may be to some. And 
any post can profitably study how 
Paris did it—for a single idea gained 
from Paris’s experience may be just 
the idea needed to insure success else- 
where. That this is so is testified by 
U. Rae Colson, commander of Paris 
Post. He says: 

“Had we known when we started our 


this cause is irresistible and a certified 
check awaits you.” 

This message was an immediate in- 
spiration to those volunteering to take 
the lead in raising the Illinois state 
quota of $650,000 for the Endowment 
Fund. A few moments after it had 
been read at the luncheon one of the 
leading citizens of the State was named 
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$50,000 at a post meeting in one of 
Chicago’s suburbs which is the home 
of many wealthy business and pro- 
fessional men of the metropolis. 
Paris, however, is not a town of 
wealth. It is like thousands of other 
towns which are the center of farming 
communities. The prosperity of its 
seven thousand inhabitants is depend- 








campaign what we 
know now, we would 
have raised our entire 
quota in a single day.” 
And he adds: 

“The way of doing 
it isn’t so important— 
just so it is done and 
done right. We raised 
our quota. But we only 
did what every other 
post is going to do.” 

Before getting down 
to the main subject of 
how Paris Post did it, 
there must be _ told 
some preliminary facts. 

National Commander 
Drain issued a message 
on the Endowment 
campaign to all Le- 
gionnaires early in 
February. 

“We shall go through 
and reach every objec- 
tive!” Commander 
Drain declared in this 
message. 

Those words set fire 
to the spirit of the Le- 
gion in Paris, Illinois. 

A few days later 
Commander Drain 
went to Chicago to at- 
tend a luncheon with 
the most prominent 
men and women in 
Illinois, in and out of 
the Legion. This lunch- 
eon had been arranged 
for the purpose of giv- 
ing those who attended 
it the spirit of the Le- 
gion’s Endowment 
campaign. Charles G. 
Dawes, then  Vice- 
President-elect of the 
United States, was to 
be one of the speakers. 
Commander Drain was 
to be the other. As 
Commander Drain sat 
down to this luncheon 
he was handed this 
telegram — a commu- 
nique from Paris Post, 
the first of a thousand 
like it yet to come: 

“Paris Post Number 
211, located at Paris, 
Illinois, the Paris of 
America with every 
Legionnaire and mem- 
ber of Auxiliary sub- 
scribing, together with 
the citizens of the 
town, went over the 














Hints from Paris 


All of these suggestions may not be applicable in your 
town. Some of them will be. They all helped in Paris. 


] Sell yourself on the Endowment Fund before you 
¢ try to sell anyone else. Learn all the facts and 
get that self-hypnotic red-hot enthusiasm which you 
must have if you wish to get others interested enough 
to contribute. 


2 Have courage and confidence in the Legion’s 
e cause. It is perfect. The arguments for raising 
this national trust fund are unanswerable. Remember 
always that every American in his heart must applaud 
the purpose of the fund. You give a man an oppor- 
tunity and privilege when you ask him to contribute. 


3 Every post member and Auxiliary member should 
¢ be on the honor roll of contributors before it is 
closed for your town. Example is far better than pre- 
cept. 
4, Don’t scatter responsibility. Put your campaign 
e on a businesslike basis, with a directing head, 
committees assigned to attend to all important details, 
picked men for the actual work of solicitation, and a 
proper system of receiving, acknowledging and record- 
ing publicly all contributions. 
5 Make a list of all possible contributors, classified 
e by their occupations, estimating a fair amount for 
each to give. Assign each prospect to the solicitor who 
can approach him best. 


Adapt your arguments to each individual. Deter- 
¢ mine a point of approach for each and stick to it. 


Answer all questions before they are asked. But 
e don’t say too much—stick to the essentials. 
8 Make arguments ‘constructive—don’t knock the 
e Government. 
9 Use the telephone to save footwork, or to supple- 
e ment it. 


AND 


10 If you think your town’s quota is staggeringly 
e large, find out how much its citizens paid for 
automobile licenses this year. 











ent on the prosperity 
of the farmers round- 
about the town. And 
the farmers of that 
section of Illinois— 
close to the Indiana 
border and midway be- 
tween the north and 
south boundaries of the 
State — have made 
practically no money 
for the last four years. 
If you ask the mer- 
chants of Paris how 
business has been you 
won’t get many en- 
thusiastic answers, 
Marking time and 
waiting for things to 
pick up is expressive of 
the general feeling. 

In spite of this con- 
dition, Paris Post 
found that obtaining 
contributions for The 
American Legion En- 
dowment Fund was the 
easiest task it had ever 
tried. It might have 
been hard, had the post 
not correctly under- 
stood its own town— 
but Important Fact 
No. 1 is that Paris 
Post did understand its 
home town. It knew 
what it might justly 
expect its town to do 
when confronted by 
the appeal and _ the 
opportunity the En- 
dowment Fund repre- 
sents. So Paris Post 
was right from the 
start and it kept right 
all the way through. 

It started right, as 
is usual and proper, at 
a post meeting. This 
was on February 4th. 
The post voted to go 
ahead with the cam- 
paign for contributions 
to the Endowment 
Fund. Post Com- 
mander Colson found 
himself the general in 
command of an army 
which was raring to 
go. Parenthetically, 
Colson is the kind of 
man who was born for 
Legion command. The 
head of an advertising 
supplies manufactur- 
ing business, one of the 
town’s leading indus- 











top at seven fifteen to- 

night with its quota for The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment Fund. It has 
done this without the barrage of ad- 
vertising that is to follow throughout 
the country in the way of posters, 
newspapers, etc. We so admired the 
spirit of our National Commander that 
we have gone ahead and reached our 
objective, and we trust this will be an 
inspiration to all the rest of the posts 
in the United States. The appeal of 


as chairman of the Illinois campaign. 
He was Charles W. Folds, of Chicago, 
the man who in 1917 and 1918 was the 
head of the Liberty Loan campaigns in 
Illinois. U. Rae Colson, Commander of 
Paris Post, was named one of the three 
vice-chairmen for the State. And the 
spirit of Paris had become the spirit 
of Illinois—a spirit that was to ex- 
press itself in striking ways, such as 
several days later the pledging of 


tries, he has dozens of other commu- 
nity interests into which he puts his 
enthusiastic energy. The post drafted 
him for commander while he was on 
a trip to Europe. Just as an idea 
of how he works—he recently helped 
the town get a $250,000 hotel, with 
150 citizens as stockholders, a sur- 
prisingly good hotel for a town of 
seven thousand; he is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the construc- 
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tion of a new clubhouse for the Elks, 
and he is a leader in a project to main- 
tain a community nursing system. His 
own business is on a profit-sharing 
basis, with most of its employees as 
stockholders. Every Legion post has 
Legionnaires like Colson, and those 
which make commanders of their Col- 
sons are the ones that get things done. 
You have to know about Colson to un- 
derstand Paris Post fully. 

Colson’s first step for the endow- 
ment campaign was to organize a gen- 
eral staff—twenty-one team captains to 
lead in the work of soliciting contribu- 
tions and to make important decisions 
if any big problems were run into. He 
chose Joseph Morrissey, as chairman 
of the team captains—for remember, 
Colson was also running a business 
while the campaign was on, and he 
needed somebody to pinch-hit when he 
was at his office desk. The team cap- 
tains represented men in almost every 
occupation. Chuck (nobody calls him 
Charles) Black is the manager of a 
wholesale grocery. Edward Coady is 
an officer of a trust company. Carl 
McKinney is from the car works. Fred 
Snyder is the manager of the Paris 
telephone company. Bud Smith oper- 
ates a restaurant. Tim Sellars is an 
attorney. Chester Safford is an opti- 
cian. And so on, down the list of the 
twenty-one—a cross section of the 
town’s citizenship. 

This general staff, board of strategy 
or whatever you wish to call it, talked 
over innumerable ways of obtaining 
Money easily and quickly. The post 
could have given a show or a series of 
shows—it had learned how to do that 
effectively from both the artistic and 
the box-office viewpoint. It could have 
tried establishing a series of collection 

ths at strategic centers in the city, 
to haul everybody in to get signed up 
—that plan has been successful often 



















Just the same kind of an outfit you'll 
find doing the hard work in any town 
which has a post of The American 
Legion—a part of the money-raising 
detail of Paris (Illinois) Post starting 
out to raise its quota for the $5,000,- 
000 Endowment Fund. They collected 
their town’s quota in three days. 
And they could have done it in one 
day, they say, had they known when 
they started what they knew at the 
finish 

















Commander Colson (left) tells Ray 
Spicer, owner of the Independent Oil 
Company’s filling station, what the 
Legion is doing for the disabled and 
orphans. Result—$50. Mr. Spicer 
seems to be registering satisfaction 








elsewhere. It could have used the tag- 
day system, labeling every contributor 
until there were no more pedestrians 
left to label. It could have conducted 
a perfervid newspaper campaign for a 
week, with a grand wind-up in which 
all contributions would be published 
in the newspapers—and this plan has 
many recommendations. 

But the Paris campaign committee 
knew its town, and it didn’t anticipate 
it would have any difficulty at all in 
raising the $1,455.25 which it figured 
its town ought to raise on the basis of 
its population. It, therefore, set as its 
main problem the task of seeing every 
possible contributor personally, giving 
him an adequate explanation of the 
Legion’s Endowment Fund and secur- 
ing from him a fair contribution—a 
contribution that he could afford to 
give and one which would leave the 
giver a sense of satisfaction at having 
a part in the most noteworthy cause 
which has ever been presented to the 
American people. 

In other words, Paris Post decided 
to use the personal interview plan of 
raising its quota, to rely principally on 
the underlying worthiness of the ap- 
peal itself. The people of Paris could 
be counted upon, the post felt. 

But even this plan is not so simple 
as it may sound. Not everybody knows 
how to present even so good a claim 
as the Legion’s in the words which will 
win both attention and support. So 
a school of instruction was conducted 
by Commander Colson. The twenty- 
one team captains carefully reviewed 
the work the Legion is doing for 
the thirty thousand disabled men in 
hospitals and the unnumbered thou- 
sands of those outside hospitals, in- 
cluding the helpless ones out of sight 
in their own homes who would be for- 
gotten if the Legion were not mindful 
(Continued on page 23) 
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History 3 


Inventors of North Carolina Box Kite 
Machine Want Government to 
Purchase It. 

Special to The New York Times. T: 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 25.—The inventors 
of the airship which is said to have made 
several successful flights in North Caro- 
lina, near Kitty Hawk, are anxious to sell 





‘the use of their device to the Government. | 4 


They claim that they have solved the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation, and have never 
made a failure of any attempt to fly. 
Their machine is an adaptation of the box 
kite idea, with a pfopeller working on a 
perpendicular shaft to raise or lower the 
craft, and another working on a horizontal 
shaft to send it forward. The machine, it | ,, 
is said, can be raised or lowered with per- | nz 
fect control, and can carry a strong gaso- | - 
line engine capable of making a speed of | ¢p, 
ten miles an hour. se 
The test made in*North Carolina will be he 
fully reported to the Ordnance Board of the | p¢ 
War Department, and if the machine com- |--7) 
mends itself sufficiently, further tests will nik 
be made in the vicinity of’ Washington, and tes 
an effort made to arrange a sale of the-de- or 
vice to the Government. The use to which w 








the Government would put it wouhi be in 
scouting and signal work, and possibly in tio. 
torpedo warfare. . 
“Tp PINNE’ YAQAT’ 


It was on December 17, 1903, that Wilbur and Orville Wright made the first motor- 


By NATHANIEL 


propelled air flight in a heavier-than-air apparatus. 
not recorded the next day. The first mention of the new invention in the New York 
Times, for instance, did not come until December 26th, nine days later, when the above 
account of the “North Carolina box kite machine” was published. To the correspondent 


History had been made—but it was 

















PEFFER 


ming up the quarter century from 

1900 to 1925, published in the 

March 6th Weekly, I outlined the 
consequences of the World War and the 
political and social changes incident to 
the march of time. In the present 
article I shall take up those changes 
that strike the individual man more 
directly and dramatically—those pro- 
duced by inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries. I shall also discuss briefly 


[; THE first of two articles sum- 


the contrast between 1900 and 1925 in 
the economic and artistic worlds. 

The airplane, wireless and moving 
picture—one has only to mention them. 
They are the coming true of the 
dreams of men through all time and 
open up possibilities still undreamed of. 


the Wrights were so unimportant their names were not given 


“You can’t do that any more than 
you can fly,” our fathers used to say. 
Well, now we .can fly. Nor do we 
think there is anything unusual in it. 
A plane soars aloft over a crowded 
city and scarcely a head is bent back 
to watch it. Letters are sent by air 
across the American continent in 
thirty-six hours in a daily service, and 
semewhere in the back pages of the 
papers among the financial tables 
there is a two-line post office notice of 
the time of arrival. You fly from 
capital to capital across Europe in a 
passenger plane, reserving your seat 
for a day’s run as you do a sleeper, 
and for not much more. And only a 
few months ago three American planes 
made a tour around the world entirely 


in the air. It’s all rather dazzling. 

This is 1925. And in 1900 in a few 
isolated places in the world individuals 
were the butt of ridicule as they tink- 
ered in sheds with something they said 
would be able to take them up in the 
air and stay up, something heavier 
than air and more reliable than the 
balloons which had long been experi- 
mented with. Among these individuals 
were two brothers of the name of 
Wright in Dayton, Ohio. In 1903 they 
took that something up with them and 
it- did stay up. Eleven years later 
men were fighting in such machines in 
the clouds a mile above the earth. 
Eleven years after that they are trav- 
eling about in them with passengers. 
And eleven years from now? Big 
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When the automobile was a youngster. 

The top picture shows a Peerless 1903 

model, right-hand drive, rear entrance. 

Compare it with the twenty-five-year old 

Panhard (center), snapped in front of the 

Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, and 
the original Columbia (bottom) 


perimentation in sending a message fourteen and a half miles 
through the air without wires. “Space telegraphy,” it was 
called at first, and a writer in Nature; an English scientific pub- 
lication, wrote patronizingly that space telegraphy could be 
expected to replace metallic circuit systems—telegraphing over 
wires—only under conditions in which metallic circuits were 
impracticable. Then he noted thet as wires had even been run 
across the Andes there was not much future for space teleg- 
raphy. 

By 1901, however, Marconi had succeeded in sending a wire- 
less message from Cornwall, England, to the Isle of Wight, a 
distance of two hundred miles, and the same year made his 
famous experiment in which he succeeded in getting signals 
across the ocean. In the meantime scientists all over the world 
were working on improvements in sending and receiving appa- 
ratus. By 1905 a few ships had already been equipped with 
wireless instruments, and in 1907 the first wireless press dis- 
patches were sent across the Atlantic. 

The first conclusive demonstration of the value of wireless 
was given in 1909, when the two ships Republic and Florida col- 
lided at sea and wireless calls resulted in the rescue of all on 
board both. This led to the more rapid installation of wireless 








dirigibles may be competing with 
trans-oceanic liners and parlor car y 
planes with the Twentieth Century ia 
Limiteds. That the air will be one # 
of the main channels of transporta- [ 
tion of the future is fairly certain. § 
at the air will be the decisive bat- 
tleground in wars is nearly as certain. 
Two years before the close of the 
nineteenth century the world received 
incredulously and even skeptically the 
news that Marconi, the Italian scien- 
tist, had succeeded after years of ex- 
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sets on all ships. In 1912 there were, 
for instance, 485 American ships 
equipped with wireless instruments, in 
1924 there were 2,723. In 1912 there 
were 123 land stations, in 1924 there 
were 790. 

Most of the important countries of 
the world are connected by wireless 
communication. The wireless gave the 
world the first notification of the Jap- 
anese earthquake. It brought to Ar- 
gentina, 6,000 miles away, 
the description of how its 
hero, Mr. Firpo, knocked 
through the ropes Mr. 
Dempsey of the U. S. A.— 
and then was counted out 
under Dempsey’s barrage. 
Over the wireless in 1922, 
to and from America alone, 
went 23,000,000 words. 

Wireless telephones were 
the next logical step. In the 
first few years experiments 
were discouraging, but in 
1915 Bell Telephone Com- 
pany engineers succeeded 
in sending the spoken word 
across two oceans. 
During the war lit- 
tle direct progress 
was made, but after 
the war there were 
advances in rapid 
strides. With the 
perfection of the 
amplifier in 1920 
there was no fur- 
ther obstacle to the 
beginning of broad- 
casting, and subse- 
quent developments 
have come with diz- 
zying speed, first in 
now all over the world. 

Meantime, the telephone’s range had 
been extended. In 1915, after several 
years’ effort, engineers of the Bell com- 
panies were able to arrange demon- 
strations of telephone conversations 
between people in New York and San 
Francisco: The eastern audience on 
several subsequent occasions was 
treated to the noise of the surf break- 
ing on the rocks near the famous Cliff 
House. 

More persons are served by the 
radio in the United States in 1925 than 
were served by the telephone in 1900. 
The daily radio audience is estimated 
at 20,000,000. There are more than 
five hundred broadcasting stations in 
the United States. An industry has 
been built up representing sales of 
$1,000,000 a day in equipment and 
supplies. In Great Britain 600,000 
sets were in use early in 1924. On the 
European continent broadcasting has 
just begun, but it is being taken up 
with: avidity. In South America, Ar- 
gentina and Chile have a regular radio 
service. Australia and New Zealand 
are not far behind the mother country. 
In Japan a beginning has been made. 

What this means in our daily lives 
was vividly shown in the national con- 
ventions last summer. It was shown 
election night and during the world’s 
series. A new way of participation in 
national events has been found.’ You 
sit by your radiator and hear the 
President give his inaugural address 
and leave your office for the cigar store 
next door and get a baseball game play 
by play from a diamond a thousand 
miles distant. The possibilities of 
radio have only been touched. In the 


Middle West universities are beginning 
to give extension courses over the 
radio, with classes numbering thou- 
sands sitting comfortably in their easy 
chairs. The entertainment facilities 
offered by the radio are only of lesser 
significance. In education it has po- 
tentialities that may change life fun- 
damentally. 

Twenty-five years ago the readers 
of these lines were just old enough to 





















Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, and John Purroy 
Mitchel, mayor of New York City, at the New York end of the first 
transcontinental telephone conversation, January 25, 1915. Both Dr. 
Bell and Mayor Mitchel are now dead, the latter having been killed in 
an airplane crash when he was training for his country’s service in 1917 


gave them the wherewithal to go on 
Saturday afternoons to the nickelo- 
deon, a dark little made-over stall 
where you saw pictures that not only 
moved but jumped. They jumped so 
your eyes smarted when you came out. 
But you were young and that was part 
of the thrill. And you were so young 
you did not know how crude those pic- 
tures were—in photography, acting, 
plot and everything else. Besides, they 
were new. It was only a few years 





Mayor James Rolph, Jr., of San 

Francisco, at the Pacific end of the 

formal opening of coast-to-coast 
telephonic communication 
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that there had been such things as 
moving pictures. The first had been 
publicly shown only in 1896. 

Those nickelodeons have now be- 
come the principal entertainment of 
the American people, if not of the 
world, and the making, distributing 
and presenting of them represents the 
third largest industry in this, the prin- 
cipal industrial country of the world. 
There are 18,000 moving picture thea- 
ters in the United States, 
attended by from 40,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 persons 
a week. More than 400,- 
000 men and women are 
employed in_ producing, 
distributing or exhibiting 
moving pictures, 

Four days after the 
inaugural of a President 
you have the scene en- 
rolled before you’ two 
thousand miles away. 
You watch the prowling 
of wild beasts in the heart 
of the African jungle. 
You see armies going out 
under fire in an- 
other con*inent. You 
watch processes of 
manufacture, the 
growth of plants, 
the habits and cus- 
toms of distant and 
strange peoples. The 
moving picture as 
yet is chiefly a form 
of entertainment, 
but it is on its way 
to becoming also an 
art and a_ school. 
The best known men 


this country and get a thrill when parental generosity in the world today are not kings or 


generals or prime ministers, but pop- 
ular movie stars. In a Japanese ham- 
let, or on a South Sea Island beach 
Charlie Chaplin is as familiar as in a 
Texas town. 

The automobile is not a product of 
this century, but its development as 
one of the most common means of 
transportation is. Here again the 
highest development has been in the 
United States. In 1900 there were 
something like 11,000 automobiles in 
the world, of which more than 10,000 
were in*Europe and less than a thou- 
sand in the United States. The larg- 
est number was in France. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, there were 18,000,000 cars 
in use in the world, of which a little 
more than 15,000,000 were in the 
United States. There were about 13,- 
500,000 pleasure cars in this country 
alone, or about one to every eight per- 
sons. Four million cars were pro- 
duced annually in this country. 

The automobile has _ revolutionized 
life in the city and still more on the 
farm. It has made suburbs possible, 
thus drawing people out of the crowd- 
ed residential centers and _ relieving 
somewhat the housing problem. It 
has broken into the loneliness of the 
farmer’s life. He can run his car out 
of the garage and in a few minutes 
on his way to the movie, the lodge, 
the church social or a distant neigh- 
bor’s. His wife can have companion- 
ship. The farmer can bring his prod- 
ucts to market and get the supplies 
he needs without putting in a whole 
day and cutting into his work on the 
fields. The Ford must be added to the 
rake and the hoe as the symbol of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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He Went 
Clear 
Back 
to the 
Three R’s 


By FRANKLIN 
S. CLARK 


HE 364th Infantry of the 91st 

Division went over the top in 

the Argonne jump-off on Sep- 

tember 26, 1918. And they had 
ploughed along for eight days when 
Heinie sent Charles J. Trainer, buck 
private in the 91st Machine Gun Com- 
pany, an ambulance ticket to the back 
lines. It came in the form of an e«- 
plosive bullet that hit Trainer in the 
leg. 

A man doesn’t like to lose his leg. 
Trainer, before the war, had always 
farmed with his father at Livermore, 
California. He hadn’t spent much time 
at school, because he found being out 
of doors more interesting than sticking 
his nose between the pages of a book. 
It looked to him as though he would 
be up against it without his leg. And 
so when the doctors told him there was 
a possibility of saving it, but only at 
ong risk, he said, “I'll take the gam- 

e.” 

But as it turned out, he lost it any- 
way. While he was in hospital at 
Neufchateau the Armistice came. And 
though the leg hadn’t been doing any 
too well the doctors decided Trainer 
might be able to stand the trip back 
to the States. But at Brest they told 
him that his leg must be amputated or 
he would have no chance at all. “I 
was pretty sick there for a while,” is 
the way he puts it. “Pretty lucky to 
pull through, I guess, even without the 
leg.” 


He arrived at New York on March 
1, 1919, spent some time at the Green- 
hut Hospital, and then continued his 
journey to his native State of Califor- 
tia. But he wasn’t bv any means fin- 
ished with hospitals when he arrived 
there. He had a long siege to go 
through at the Camp Fremont Hos- 
pital and another at the Letterman 
General Hospital in San Francisco. 

But finally, on Merch 13. 1920, he 
teceived his medical discharge. The vo- 
tational experts at the Veterans Bu- 
Teau looked over Trainer’s record and 


said, “Eighth grade, gra:umar schoo!— 
—hm.” 
After talking it over with them 


5 


Trainer came to the con 


lusion that he 











Lacking a leg, Charles J. Trainer started to study radio after he found he 
didn’t like repairing typewriters. But to be a competent radio operator you 


have to know spelling and grammar. 


So Trainer went to school and in three 


months repaired the defects of a too elementary education. Now he’s chief 
operator on the Pacific Coast steamer Willamette 


might find repairing typewriters in- 
teresting and profitable work. So he 
started to learn the game. But—vwell, 
he didn’t like being cooped up all day. 
He stuck at it for sx months, and 
then decided he couldn’t go it a bit 
longer. 

The country wasn’t overrun with 
radio bugs in those days as it is now. 
But radio was being talked about a 
good deal. Trainer became interested 
in it. That was in the early part of 
1921. Then one day the bright idea 
occurred to him that he might qualify 
as a radio operator. His vocational ad- 
visors consented. The mechanical end 
of it he got on to in no time, and the 
code didn’t floor him either. In seven 
months he was ready to become a first- 
class operator in every respect but one 
he didn’t know how to typewrite, and 
he was a little lame on grammar and 
spelling. 

He had got on to the other kinks in 
the game by studying. He decided he 
might master the rest of them in the 
seme wav. So he took a three-months’ 
covese in brsiness college—typewrit- 





ing, spelling, grammar. “I didn’t set 
the place on fire, you know, or any- 


thing like that,” he says, “but I got 
by all right.” In three months he suc- 
ceeded in picking up enough savvy 
about spelling, typewriting and gram- 
mar so that on March 9, 1922 he re- 
ceived his license as a first-class radio 
operator. 

It happened that about the time he 
finished his course at the business col- 
lege the McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany of San Francisco was looking for 
a radio operator for the Willamette, 
a coastwise cargo boat. 

Trainer was given a job as second 
operator on the Willamette. After he 
had held it about six months the chief 
operator got through, and Trainer 
stepped into his job and has held it 
ever since. The captain of the Wil- 
lamette, O. C. Orland, is a Spanish 
war veteran himself, and he says 
Trainer is all right. 

“Of course farming is good stuff,” 
Trainer says now, “when you own your 
own farm. But I never found it as 
interesting as this job.” 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and eountry, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
erate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Kate Waller Barrett 
1858—1925 


HE death last month of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett of 

Virginia, Past National President of The American 
Legion Auxiliary, removed a figure that had long been as- 
sociated with good works. She brought to the causes with 
which her name was allied more than sympathy and a de- 
sire for intelligent service—she brought an experience 
based not alone on the fact of her studies in medicine or 
her world-wide travels, but on the more important fact that 
she was the mother of a large family. She had borne five 
children before she entered the Medical College of Georgia, 
from which she was graduated in 1892 as valedictorian of 
her class—sufficient claim for distinction in itself for a 
woman who had been married sixteen years. 

Long before the World War the list of offices held and 
the total of honors won by Dr. Barrett had grown to im- 
posing proportions, and the war gave her energetic person- 
ality further opportunity for service. Following the Armi- 
stice she went to Europe as official visitor for the Marine 
Corps and as official investigator for the Department of 
Labor on the deportation situation, subsequently sitting as 
one of five American delegates to the Women’s Peace Con- 
ference at Zurich. 

During Dr. Barrett’s year as National President of The 
American Legion Auxiliary that organization, well-estab- 
lished as an instrument of service during the preceding 
year, began to make its weight felt as a sterling adjunct 
and ally of The American Legion in fighting for the causes 
closest alike to the Legion’s and the Auxiliary’s heart. 


Principles, Not Particulars 


HE Legion has gone on record emphatically in favor of 

basic Federal legislation for the encouragement and 
regulation of aviation. It has no pet bills, no detailed plan 
to which it is tied. It urges investigation of and familiar- 
ity with all the facts in the matter, crystalling in legislation 
that will fit the case. 

There are, however, certain principles which the Legion 
is interested in seeing observed. Of these probably the most 
important is the principle that development of air power 
should be placed in the hands of men who view their job with 
constructive imagination rather than conservative retro- 
spection. Progress in aircraft is so rapid that the funda- 
mentals of yesterday may become the errors of tomorrow. 
To base air tactics and strategy on World War knowledge 
alone would relegate us even farther down the list of 
effective air powers. 

In the air, man is of great importance. There indi- 
vidual initiative is an absolute requirement. Control of our 
air power should be vested in men who have that initiative 
——men who look forward rather than backward. 

This seems to require that aviation be taken into part- 
nership by the Army and Navy rather than continued as 
an employe. The details of co-operation can easily be han- 
dled, and responsibility will be charged to those who fly— 
and whose prime interest is improving the value of flying. 


These are the principal reasons which caused the chair- 
man of the Legion’s National Aeronautic Committee to tell 
the last Congress that he was in favor of the principle of 
a separate and unified air service. 

About the only thing on which all factions in the dis- 
cussion agree is the importance of the question. The dis- 
cussion did not end with the recent Congress, nor will it end 
with Legionnaire General William Mitchell’s reassignment, 
It will continue until we have a satisfactory air power. 


Take a Tip From Paris 


N publishing this week the story of how Paris Post of 

the Department of Illinois raised its quota in The Amer- 
ican Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment Fund, the Weekly is 
not thinking particularly of the feather of publicity which 
the story deservedly places in Paris Post’s cap. The mem- 
bership of Paris Post, too, while they may be pleased with 
the recognition which their efforts have won, see in its 
broadcasting more than a pat on the shoulder. For the 
important thing is not what Paris Post did, but how it 
did it. The mere fact that Paris Post raised its quota for 
the fund early in the campaign is an interesting fact, a 
stimulating fact. How Paris Post set about raising its 
quota is interesting and stimulating too, but (and herein 
lies the moral) it is also definitely instructive. Nearly 
eleven thousand other posts of the Legion will find in the 
account of how Paris Post lived up to its obligation of serv- 
ice some precept that will apply in their communities as 
satisfactorily as it applied in Paris. 

Note, for instance, Suggestion No. 3 in the list of hints 
on page six: “Every post and Auxiliary member should 
be on the honor roll of contributors before it is closed for 
your town. Example is far better than precept.” 

They believe that, too, in Corydon, Indiana. Harrison 
Post of Corydon was the second post in Indiana to send in 
its county quota. Ruskin F. Rowe, post publicity officer, 
says: 

Our quota was raised in a few hours, and half of the amount, 
which was $350, was raised by members of the post. We headed 
the subscription list, which we carried to Corydon business men, 
with the statement that members of the Legion had subscribed 
$180, and this certainly helped in raising the money, for the 
average business man likes to help an organization that is trying 
to help itself, and the amount raised by members of the post 
proved to the citizens of Corydon that the Legion believed sin- 
ecrely in the proposition. 


Possibly the folks in your town aren’t so very different 
from the men and women of Paris and Corydon. 


7 *, 2, 
— “e “ 


Frequently, when the license plate comes the family 
plate goes. 
ae & & 


. . oO 


When a modern woman gets a divorce she is granted 

alimony, and the custody of the automobile. 
2 + & 

Scientists declare there is no weather on the moon. 
Golf scores and babies must be the only topic of conversa- 
tion. 

oe + © 

It’s getting so that a housewife can now do about 
everything electrically except to bed down the salad with 
lettuce leaves. 

os + & 

A cynical traffic cop recently remarked that most 
women drivers can follow directions well—if they are in 
a cook book. 

& & & 

Explorers say women rule the men in Thibet. Inasmuch 
as this was the last precinct to hear from the fact may 
now be considered universal. 
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that conflict? 






The above endorsement of The American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endowment Fund is 
from a letter written to National Commander Drain by Mr. Davis. 
to yield an estimated income of $225,000 a year, The American Legion seeks to under- 
write for years to come the complete fulfillment of the country’s obligation to the dis- 
abled and the orphans of service men, and to guarantee a continuance of the Legion’s 
supplemental efforts, without which no governmental provision for the sick or helpless 
or their dependents can be wholly effective. 


AY I express at this time my profound sense of gratitude for 

the privilege of joining with the Legion 
endeavor to raise an Endowment Fund for the care and cure of the 
disabled men of the United States forces during the World War, and 
the care of the orphaned children of those who so bravely died in | 
Compared to the sacrifices which they made for us, 
the largest contributions to your project must seem small indeed. 


ee —e 


in its worthy 


JOHN W. DAVIS. 


By raising this fund, 











First Aid for the Veteran 
Who Is Still an Alien 


ORE than a year ago—on 
March 3, 1924—the special 
act of Congress of July 19, 
1919, allowing the free and 
immediate naturalization of foreign- 
born ex-service men, expired—and yet 
many of these veterans continue to 
visit government offices in an effort to 
profit by the act. No one knows, and 
there is no way of ascertaining, just 
how many World War veterans remain 
aliens in the country for which they 
fought, but the number probably runs 
into the thousands. 

The Presidential elections last fall 
brought many men to the polls who or- 
dinarily do not think of voting, and 
among these was a sprinkling of ex- 
service men without citizenship. The 
first question the election inspector 
asked was to see their certificates of 
citizenship. Turned down at the polls, 
the veteran hurried to a naturalization 
office, where he learned that not only 
was he not a citizen, but that in order 
to become one he must pay one dollar 
to make a declaration of intention and 
then wait two years, and at the end of 
that time pay four dollars more. This 
information, to a man who has an 
honorable discharge from the United 
States Army or Na , comes as a bit 
of surprise. 

To the foregoing situation the courts 
have quite generally created an in- 
genious exception in favor of the sol- 
dier who signed what are known as 
“overseas” petitions—the naturaliza- 
tion papers executed by some forty 
thousand men while in France, Eng- 
land and Germany, but which, it should 
be stated again, did not complete the 
citizenship of the alien until the papers 
themselves had been presented to a 

Ww judge on this side. The war 
stopped rather abruptly, and so it was 
t the original plan (which was to 


By L. N. KILMAN 





N your community there is 

doubtless some ex-service man 
of foreign birth who believes he 
is a citizen of the United States 
but who is actually still an alien. 
Unless he has his naturalization 
certificates actually in his posses- 
sion, his citizenship is in doubt, 
as Mr. Kilman explains in the ac- 
companying article, even though 
he may have signed the so-called 
“overseas naturalization papers” 
while in service. Your post can 
perform a signal service to such 
a man and to the country by di- 
recting him to the nearest Nat- 
uralization Examiner. This does 
not mean a county clerk or a 
court officer doing naturalization 
work, but a representative of the 
Federal Bureau of Naturalization. 
One can be found in all the larg- 
er cities, usually in the Federal 
building. 





have the “overseas” papers returned 
and executed here in the absence of 
the petitioners) was partially aban- 
doned for the reason that the men 
themselves were coming back and could 
either be naturalized out of hand at the 
discharge cantonments or appear be- 
fore the court when they arrived in the 
old home town. 


Now, many of the courts have ruled 
that despite the expiration of the spe- 
cial law on March 3, 1924, these “over- 
seas” men may continue to be natural- 
ized as soldiers, the theory being that 
their petitions, having been executed 
abroad, were filed before the expiration 
of the law. And, incidentally, it should 
not be forgotten that all petitions filed 
in our courts prior to March 3, 1924, 
on honorable discharges granted during 
the World War are still valid. There 
are probably many hundreds of these 
pending petitions still on the dockets, 
awaiting the appearance of the sol- 
diers. 

The only requirement of the “over- 
seas” man now applying is that he pro- 
duce witnesses and pay a fee of four 
dollars. This, however, as he has de- 
layed so long, he should be willing to 
pay, for the ruling relieves him of the 
necessity of making a declaration and 
waiting two years. There are no doubt 
hundreds of these men who are mis- 
takenly assuming citizenship. They 
should at once get in touch with natur- 
alization officials. 

There never has been a time when 
citizenship was conferred automatical- 
ly by our country, and apparently there 
never will be a time when numerous 
citizens, including even the lawyers, 
and at least some soldiers, will not 
continue to believe that service in the 
military forces does the business. Not 
once, but on several occasions, the 
writer of this article has encountered 
gray-headed British subjects who 
served in the Civil War, intelligent men 
of finest stamp, who have been voting 
illegally for decades because they as- 
sumed that citizenship had been auto- 
matic. 

On May 9, 1918, Congress passed a 
law that contains certain provisions 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Wearing smoked glasses and with their faces blackened to protect them from the blinding glare of the sun on spotless 


snow, these rope-bound adventurers in the annual American Legion climb of Mount H 


have scaled 11,000 feet of 


precipitous slopes to stand on Oregon’s most magnificent peak. The ascent once was-attempted by only a few bold 


spirits each summer. 


broad Columbia, with the hills 

covered by orchards from which 
come the Hood River apples, and with 
Mount Hood towering above to a 
height of 11,225 feet, lies the prosper- 
ous city of Hood River, Oregon. And 
here, in the shadow of Mount Hood’s 
glacier-crowned peak, is situated Hood 
River Post of the Legion. 

As the post looked about for jobs 
that wanted doing, some officer’s at- 
tention was called to a somewhat sur- 
prising situation. The sit- 
uation was, briefly, this: 


NUGGLING in at the place 
where the Hood River joins the 


T he 


try it is appreciated that where the 
tourist goes, he takes his money, and 
spends it. Hood River offers the real 
approach to Mount Hood. If the 
people from other communities could 
only be shown the delight of ascend- 
ing the mountain and could have their 
attention directed to the scenic gran- 


Hood River Post of The American Legion, which has held an annual climb since 1921, has enabled 
many hundreds to reach the peak each year without hardship 


Post That 


deur of the place, they would come to 
Hood River. And the community 
would profit by their coming. 

So Hood River Post of the Legion 
took upon its shoulders the task of 
popularizing Mount Hood. As_ the 
sure way to accomplish its purpose, it 
hit on the idea of holding an annual 
climb of the mountain under 
the post’s auspices. 

The first annual climb was 





Mount Hood is the highest 
mountain in Oregon, one of 
the highest of the Cascade 
Range, and one of the most 
accessible to climbers. Here 
was something which the 
people of western Oregon 
should be using, enjoying, 
climbing. -Yet every year 
only a handful of people 
made the ascent, while 
climbers from even neighbor- 
ing Portland fared far afield 
in search of new peaks to 
conquer. 








held in 1921. The Legion post 

was trying an experiment. 

The experiment worked. 
Now, for the benefit of 


anyone who has _onever 
climbed a man-sized moun- 
tain like Hood, be it ex- 


plained that one does not go 
about it by laying his nap- 
kin on the luncheon table 
after lighting a cigarette, 
stretching, and remarking, 
“Well, I guess I'll shin up 
the old mountain this after- 








It was the sort of thing 
which hurts the pride of a 
community. It was also 
hurting Hood River’s pocket- 
book—for everywhere in the 
western half of our coun- 


If you climb the stairways of a sixteen-story office 
building, you have risen about two hundred feet. 
It’s fifty-five times that to the top of Mount Hood, 
but alpenstocks and stout hearts help the Legion 


climbers to get there 


noon.” ; 

In the first place, dis- 
stances don’t go that way m 
the neighborhood of real 
mountains. It really is quite 
a distance even from H 
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An ocean of clouds rolls about the summit of Mount Hood, with sister peaks looming in the distance like islands. Hood 

River Post has learned how to get everybody up to the summit and down again safely. The post conducts a rest- 

camp in a thick pine forest at the 7,000-foot level on the mountain-side, where those preparing for the climb sleep 

overnight and eat several hearty meals before making the final attempt with the Legion’s guides. A campfire meeting 
at the camp precedes each climb and puts the adventurers in good humor 


Sold a Mountain 


River, at the base of the moun- 
tain, up to the place where 
one can actually begin the climb. 
So Hood River Post established a 
camp up the mountain a way. You 
proceed from Hood River up a fine 
mountain road, perhaps forty-five 
minutes’ drive. Then ‘you plow 
through a road that has _ been 
cleared for a mile or two—a car 
can make it, all right, but it’s no 
great pleasure to drive. It will be, 
soon—but that is getting ahead of 
the story. 

When you come to the end of the 
automobile trail you get out and 
walk. You start at an elevation of 
3,700 feet. You walk for two 
miles and a half, during which you 
attain 7,000 feet elevation. If you 
don’t think that rising 3,300 feet in 
two miles and a half is much, try 
walking to the top of a sixteen- 
story office building, and then re- 
member that you haven’t gone up 
two hundred feet. 

. the Legion camp on Mount Hood 
8 just over the rise of 7,000 feet, 

down a little way on a wooded 
flat along the upper reaches of 
y Jane Creek. Here is a little 

















paradise. A thick pine forest gives 
just the right kind of shelter for 
camping. At the left, the 3,000-foot 
drop of Sand Canyon will give a 
thrill to anyone who cares to look 
over the side. Down from the 
snowy peak run several streams of 
water from the melting snow and 
ice, and on their way these streams 
leap over precipices, with ribbony 
waterfalls stretching down and 
down, and bending sometimes to the 
stiff mountain breezes. 

Here, then, is the Legion camp. 
It was built here so that the 
climber, on his way to the top of 
the mountain, could rest overnight 
within striking distance of the sum- 
mit. It takes all the average man 
has to make the peak from _ the 
camp, without the preliminary climb 
to the camp to leave him leg-weary 
before he starts. 

Just before the big annual climb, 
the post transports to the camp one 
of the familiar galvanized iron field 
stoves. Here are prepared the meals 

(Continued on page 18) 


If straight climbing isn’t thrill- 
ing enough, Legion climbers on 
Mount Hood find rarer sport by 
exploring the insides of the gla- 
cier which has been feeding the 
mountain’s streams for thou- 
sands of years 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Ex-Kaiser William is out with his views on reparations. 
“Heads I win, tails you lose,” is still his idea of sports- 
manship. On that principle he fooled 
Hark, From the German people. It failed when he 
the Tomb tried to apply it to the rest of the 
world. Now he thinks that each nation 
engaged should pay all its war expenses. If he had won 
the war he would have sung a different tune. Then he 
would have had a message from on high, backing the plan 
of the German Staff, that it was his righteous duty to 
make the losers pay all the costs and a huge indemnity in 
the bargain. Silence best becomes William. Every time 
he opens his mouth he only makes another damning epi- 
taph for his tombstone. 


The first President of the German Republic is dead close 
to the end of his term of office. Fritz Ebert, harness maker, 
as a substitute for the resplendent Kaiser! 
When Herr Ebert was elected six years 
ago, all German monarchists said that 
such shame could not endure. He would 
soon be back at his trade. 

Like the President of France, the President of Germany 
is something of a figurehead; but he forms cabinets and 
bears the honors and responsibility of headship. Going 
his way in a rusty plug hat and a shiny frock coat, in 
place of the Kaiser’s golden helmet and showy uniforms, 
Ebert has kept on the job. 

He found Germany in chaos; he saw cabinet after 
cabinet rise and fall and German currency inflated until 
the paper mark became valueless. He died with German 
credit restored and the Dawes plan in operation. His 
sturdy industry reflected the best qualities of his people, 
who, free from Kaiserism, will repair the fortunes 
wrecked by Kaiserism. Harness Maker Fritz wrought 
exceedingly well. All honor to his memory. 


A Bouquet 
for a Fritz 


Hendrik Van Loon, writing in the Commonweal, a Cath- 
olic weekly, and Paul Hutchinson, writing in the Christian 
Advocate, a Methodist weekly, express 
Filth Belongs the same feelings of disgust and call de- 
inthe Sewer cency to arms as the result of dipping up 
an armful of garbage from a newsstand 
in the form of certain publications which are now much 
in vogue, as are certain types of plays. 
ese story magazines, which circulate by millions, be- 
long in Sodom and Gomorrah and not in the United 
States. Sometimes their prurient “sex interest” is under 
the guise of physical betterment and of physical beauty for 
itsown sake; again degeneracy of detail in a pornographic 
natrative runs through many pages to an end which points 


_&moral as an excuse for the compendium of smut between 


gaudy covers. 

There is talk of censorship, but the right sort of censor- 

ip is education as to the true character of this printed 
corruption. Adults who think that the gangrenous stuff 
amuses them and does them no harm, if they feel no sense 
of duty to their own debauched minds, have one to younger 
minds which are not yet debauched. 

Every copy they buy is endowing indecency by creating 
‘further market for its flaunted wares whose sale enriches 
some person in human form to whom money, however 





dirty, is the only object. It means a copy which may fall 
into the hands of adolescent youth. 

It is such influences which, through all time, have led 
to the physical and moral degeneracy of peoples and their 
downfall. The old rule, unassailable out of the deep 
experience of church, law, education and all human prog- 
ress, which has made peoples strong is to keep the mind 
and body clean. There are enough publications whose 
standards are kept as clean as those of the Weekly, regard- 
less of profit, as the first duty of editors as decent citizens, 
which give us information and normal entertainment with- 
out resort to the dope of salacity. 

Stupidity which is decent is better than cleverness which 
is indecent. Physical betterment means physical exercise 
and not suggestive descriptions of nudity, and sex is some- 
thing to respect and guard with a healthy mind. Sweep 
this newsstand filth back into the sewer where it belongs. 


Secretary of State Hughes has retired, but Walter John- 
son, pitcher of the Washington world champions, won't. 
We may be sure that neither of these 
Luck With veterans, one of the law and statesman- 
You. Walter ship and the other of the greatest game, 
was brought up on prurient newsstand 
literature. Was Walter’s feat in pitching Washington to 
victory last year his swan song? Has the old man an- 
other great year in him? We root for the hope that he 
has. If he has not, there is his record which proves—as 
Secretary Hughes said in a recent address—that it is not 
your brilliant youth that counts so much as how many 
years of strength, skill and endurance you have in you— 
and the number of these years depends upon temperate, 
clean living and thinking. 


They say that Captain Max Boucher of the French 
Army can control by wireless an unmanned airplane for 
a distance of nearly two miles, and he 
hopes for far greater range soon. This 
opens a prospect in aerial warfare to 
make one blink in wonder as he did at 
his first sight of a plane against the sun. 

In the next war a man may sit at a station directing 
squadrons of planes, which have no human pilots, as they 
drop explosive or gas bombs on the enemy. But the an- 
swer will be wireless-controlled squadrons to combat 
them. Instead of machine-gun jousts between aviators we 
shall have defense planes going out to ram offense planes 
hefore they are over their target. The more I think of that 
next war the more I am convinced that it is going to be 
so complicated that it should be indefinitely postponed. 


Aviation 
by Proxy 


New York newspapers spoke of the slim attendance and 
the poor gate receipts recently for a bout between light- 
weights at Madison Square Garden. More 

There Is than three thousand people paid more 
Money Enough than $10,000 for being present. If New 
York is rich enough to spend that amount 

on a fifth-rate prizefight, then either she will give a goodly 
sum to the Legion Endowment Fund or else some of her 
citizens think more of men who bruise each other in the 
ring for pay than of the orphans of men who fell fighting 
for their country. 
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First Aid 


for the Veteran 


Who Is Still az Alien 


(Continued from page 13) 


| 

which are still effective in favor of 
men in the service at the present time. 
Under this law a foreign-born soldier, 
if on a re-enlistment or in possession 
of an honorable discharge less than six 
months old, may be relieved of some 
|of the technical requirements exacted 
|of the civilian applicant. But this law 
has nothing in it to assist the veteran 
of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Just why the special act in favor of 
the World War service man was lim- 
ited to one year after the last troops 
had returned from abroad is not clear. 
The Commissioner of Naturalization 
in his annual report for 1924 makes 
this recommendation to Congress: 
| “Legislation adopted during the war 
|in favor of alien soldiers, sailors and 
{marines serving the United States 
|during the war expired on March 3, 
1924. It has since been shown that a 
large number of veterans, honorably 
| discharged, are still not citizens of the 
| United States. This is due largely to 
ithe fact that many were not told at 
the time of their discharge that they 
had not become citizens through their 
| military service. Laws should be en- 





lacted providing a simplified method of 


| 


naturalizing those who served between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. This legislation should 
be so worded as to include honorably 
discharged veterans of other wars.” 

A further recommendation is as fol- 
lows: 

“Service in the Marine Corps, Army, 
or Navy entitles an alien to petition 


for naturalization if application is 
filed within six months after the ter- 
mination of such service under hon- 


orable conditions. This period should 
be extended to one year.” 

The naturalization law of June 239, 
1906, has now been in operation for 
eighteen years, and, except for the few 
amendments relating to war-time con- 
ditions, has remained unchanged. It 
needs to be modernized and improved 
so that it will reflect, as does the 1924 
immigration law with its two percent 
on the 1890 census provision, the pres- 
ent attitude of the American people 
toward the valuable privilege of citi- 
zenship. A most meritorious amend- 
ment will be the one quoted above in 
behalf of the still unnaturalized ex- 
service man. 


| The Post That Sold a Mountain 


(Continued from page 15) 


for the pilgrims who stop at the camp 
on their way to the top. And what 
meals that climb calls for! 

The first year of the climb, 1921, 
about one hundred and fifty men, 
women and children spent the night 
at the Legion camp on the Saturday 
before the group ascent on Sunday. 
Not all of these, of course, even es- 
sayed the climb to the top, and not 
all of those who try the climb reach 
the point where they can register their 
names in the book on the peak. But 
that is quite in accord with the post’s 
plans. 

It wants to get people acquainted 
with the beauties of the mountain and 
the joys of spending recreation hours 
there. The climb is the magnet, but 
those who are drawn to see are quite 





as welcome as those who come to 
climb. 

In 1922 there were 251 souls who 
gathered around the roaring camp- 
fire just before the climb. In 1923 
almost four hundred were there. In 
1924 there was a slight falling-off, but 
unquestionably 1925 will see a new 
high mark. For the roads will be 
better—but more of that later. 

The climb is always made on a Sun- 
day. The climbers assemble at the 
Legion camp on Saturday. Some of 
them get there Saturday morning, 
while others arrive just in time to 
start out with the bunch after the 
crack o’ dawn Sunday. Two meals are 
served at the Legion camp on Satur- 
day, and three on Sunday. Anyone 
who wants to stay over Monday to 
loaf can always be provided for, too. 

The trip costs from five dollars to 











| thirteen dollars, depending on how 
llong the climber stays in ea ™p, 
whether he goes up the mountuin, 


This includes meals, pack- 
ing in the provisions and bedding. 
The minimum fee of five dollars is 
collected from everyone entering camp, 
to pay for meals and packing. Those 
who start for the top pay three dol- 
lars guide fee. Those who take the 
glacier side-trip pay another dollar. 
It costs a dollar extra to remain in 
camp on Monday. And if one has to 
have transportation provided from 
Hood River up to the end of the trail, 
that costs three dollars more. 

To climb with the Legion, one does 
not have to be a Legionnaire. Not 
more than twenty percent of those 
who make the climb are service men 
or women. They are folks who come 
from towns and farms and cities all 
over Oregon and southwestern Wash- 
ington, with a sprinkling of folks 
from the East who happen to be in 
the Northwest and decide they would 
like to climb a mountain. They are 
folks who scatter all over the State, 
and all over the country, to tell their 
friends and acquaintsnces about the 
time thev climbed Mount Hood, and 
how beautiful the mountain is, and 
how wonderful the view is from the 
ton. Thev go away from Hood River 
effective missionaries. 

One of the important results which 
the annual climb has furthered is the 
construction of a road from the Mount 
Hood loop road to the timber line on 
Mount Hood. The local post and the 
Chomber of Commerce have worked 
together to attain this end. The road 
is now being built, and as soon as it 
is completed—the most important sec- 
tion for the Legion’s climb will be 
done before next summer—the climb- 
will be eble to drive in comfort 
right to the Legion camp. 


and so on. 
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PATRIOTIC QUIZ NO. 12 


1. What statesman before Bryan 
was over a period of twenty years 
three times a candidate for the 
presidency on a major party’s plat- 
form? 

2. What State has the 
counties? Which is second? 


most 
3. Whom did Lincoln, accord- 
ing to report, refer to as “the little 
woman who caused this great war” ? 

4. What European emperor had 
a home prepared for him in the 
United States which he never occu- 
pied? 

5. What was the nationality of 
the man who laid out the city of 
Washington? 

Answers next week. 





ANSWERS TO LAST WEER’S QUIZ 


1. Sam Houston served under Gen. 
Jackson in the War of 1812, was gov- 
ernor of Tennessee in 1827, after which 
he became a full-fledged member of the 
Cherokee Indian tribe. He joined in the 
war for Texan independence and became 
commander-in-chief in the army and 
President of the Republic of Texas until 
it was admitted as a State into the Union. 
He then served as U. S. Senator from 
Texas, from 1846 to 1859, when he was 
chosen Governor, serving until March, 
1861, when he was deposed because he 
refused to swear allegiance to the Con- 
federacy. 

2. Gen. James A. Garfield used the 
words “God reigns, and the Government 
at Washington still lives.” during an in- 
formal mass meeting in front of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, New York City, April 
15, 1865, the day of President Lincoln's 
death. 

3. When a sizeable section of Okla- 
homa known locally as “the Cherokee 
Strip” was thrown open for white settle- 
ment in 1893 by what is known as “The 
Run”, Federal soldiers cleared this terri- 
tory—which comprises about one-fifth of 
the present State—of all inhabitants and 
then posted a guard about the borders. 
At noon on Sepember 16th the Strip was 
declared open. and about 150,000 people 
on horseback, foot, and in every form of 
conveyance dashed from the four borders 
into the Strip and staked their claims. 
Naturally a few people had eluded the 
vigilance of the troops and were hidden 
within the Strip. They simply emerged 
from hiding and picked out the best 
claims. They were called “sooners” and 
when discovered were shot without the 
formality of a trial. 


4. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, 
delivered the “Oration of the Day” at the 
dedication of the Gettysburg field on 
November 19, 1863, when Lincoln gave 
his immortal address. His speech lasted 
more than an hour. Lincoln’s lasted 
about three minutes. 


5. The order, “If any one attempts to 
haul down the American Flag, shoot him 
on the spot” was given by John A. Dix, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
despatch to the internal revenue office at 
New Orleans, January 29, 1861. 





# 


The 


Emerson tells how the 
mass of men worry 
themselves into 
nameless graves, 
while now and thena 
great, unselfish soul 
forgets himself into 
immortality. One of 
the most inspiring in- 
fluences in the life of 
a modern corporation 
is the selfless work of 
the scientists in the 
laboratories, which it 
provides for their re- 
search, 





Thomas A. Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz in the Schenectady laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, where Dr. Steinmetz did his great work. 


Steinmetz 


spirit of Dr. Steinmetz 


kept his frail body alive. It 
clothed him with surpassing 
power; he tamed the lightning 
and discharged the first artifi- 
cial thunderbolt. 


Great honors came to him, 
yet he will be remembered 
not for what he received, but 
for what he gave. Humanity 
will share forever in the profit 
of his research. This is the 
reward of the scientist, this 
is enduring glory. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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agriculture. And the horse is fast 
disappearing as a racing animal. It is 
already a rare sight on a big city 
One more serious result must 
be noted. This is the alarming in- 
crease in accidents due to automobiles. 


In 1922, the last year for which offi- 
cial figures can be obtained, 11,166 
deaths were caused by automobiles, 


and the number has been increasing. 

Partly influenced by the develop- 
ment of the automobile and in turn 
influencing the automobile’s develop- 
ment is the building of public roads. 
In 1922 there were approximately 3,- 
000,000 miles of public roads in the 
United States, of which nearly 400,000 
miles were surfaced. A Federal high- 
way system is under construction, 160,- 
000 miles in extent. It is possible in 
the country to drive 
twenty-four hours on roads as smooth 
city boulevard. It is not only 
possible but common to cross the con- 
tinent by motor. This has made pos- 
sible regular long distance transporta- 
tion service by automobile. In 1922 
there were 1,500 motor express lines, 
and 108 cities had passenger bus sys- 
tems. 

At this point it is logical to discuss 
transportation in general. In railways 
the period has been notable chiefly for 
various improvements in service and 
safety devices and the introduction of 
limited trains like the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, the Broadway Limited, 
and the coast-to-coast flyers. 

In loeal transportation there has 
been more progress as the result of 
greater needs produced by growing cit- 
ies. In 1904 the first subway line was 
opened in New York. There are now 
four, and more are to be built. In 


|nearly all big cities.in 1900 the. lowly 
| horse-car still plodded-its way and the 
|grip car 
|disappeared and the bigger, 
|and, as.a 
|has taken their place. 


have now 
roomier 
car 


wheezed. They 


rule, pay-as-you-enter 
The motor bus has been added, and 
jitney, not to mention the omni- 
In the Middle West 
the electric or motor bus line is com- 
mon for service between towns. The 
electrification of all railways is one of 
Already 
all lines entering New York come in 
on electric power, one from as far 
seventy miles, and at least 
one of the trans-continental lines has 
electric locomotives for a large part 
of its right of way. 

The - palatial trans-Atlantic floating 
hotel is an outgrowth of the last few 
years. One can cross the ocean now 


| with the advantages of.a fashionable 
| summer 


resort hotel—elevators, four 
or five dining rooms, ball rooms, con- 
servatories, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, daily newspapers. 

Though humble as compared with 
the radio and the movie, the talking 
machine cannot be forgotten. What 
twenty-five years ago was a box blar- 
ing scratchy noises through a big horn, 
more suitable for corner cigar stores 
is now an instrument 
capable of recording with delicacy and 
fine shadings the notes of the greatest 
singers and the most famous virtuosi 








of the violin. And everybody owns one! 

Thus far I have been talking only 
of what has made life more interesting 
and entertaining and different. Some- 
thing of more fundamental importance 
remains to be told—how life has been 
made safer. While no revolutionary 
discoveries have been made in medi- 
cine, it has been a period of harvest- 
ing from the great discoveries of the 
previous generation, with the result 
that the conquest of disease has gone 
forward with amazing rapidity. 

Typhoid fever may be taken as an 
example. In the Spanish-American 
War eighty-five percent of the deaths 
in the American Army were caused by 
typhoid. Out of every thousand men 
in our Army, 150 went to hospital 
from that cause. In 1917-1918 the 
rate was less than one per thousand. 
Inoculation with typhoid serum, en- 
tirely unknown a few years before, 
practically wiped out the disease. No 
statistics exist by which to measure 
the hundreds of thousands of lives 
saved in the war alone by the knowl- 
edge of antisepsis in surgery, but 
lockjaw practically disappeared and 
wounds which would otherwise have 
been infected and fatal were healed. 

Increased knowledge of the use of 
anesthetics, especially local anesthetics, 
has been almost as important as anti- 
sepsis in saving lives, both in peace 
and war. Not only in surgery but in 
treatment of general diseases the X- 
ray has been another instrument in the 
saving of life. By means of the X-ray 
diagnosis has been made easier, and it 
is a truism of medicine that correct 
diagnosis is half way toward cure. 
Plastic surgery is a development of 
the last few years. It has made pos- 
sible the rebuilding of crippled men. 
Even facial features have been pro- 
vided anew where they could not be 
restored. 

Typhoid fever is only one instance 
of endeavor in a new medical field— 
preventive medicine. Mosquito con- 
trol, for instance, has practically elim- 
inated yellow fever—the work of Gen- 
eral William C. Gorgas, one of the 
most dramatic conquests in the fight 
against disease—and markedly re- 
duced malaria. Mass treatments of 
whole populations are bringing results 
by attacking the problem of sanitation 
in large districts. By education in 
sanitation, better ventilation and 
healthier living the incidence of tuber- 
culosis has been reduced and cures 
made easier. For instance, in Massa- 
chusetts, the mortality from tubercu- 
losis was 180 per 100,000 in 1900; in 
1920 it was 50. Public education, 
through moving pictures, health de- 
partments and newspapers, has been 
the principal arm of preventive medi- 
cine. Serums, already mentioned, 
have been another arm of preventive 
medicine. In typhoid, yellow - fever, 
diphtheria and goiter serums have 
been successful, either as prevention 
or cure, but to these and similar dis- 
eases it has thus far been limited. 

Syphilis, the scourge of all races 
throughout modern times, is gradually 
coming under control—in diagnosis 
through the Wassermann test and in 
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treatment through Ehrlich’s 606 or 
salvarsan. The discovery of insulin 
promises to do with diabetes as the 
typhoid vaccine has done with typhoid. 
One terrain still remains unconquered 
—cancer. To the contrary, its ravages 
have been deeper every year in every 
rt of the world. It remains an in- 
soluble riddle to medical science. 

Something must be said also of the 
increase in the knowledge of dietetics. 
Many internal disorders, previously 
unexplained, are now known to result 
from deficiencies in diet. The recent 
discovery of vitamines as a property | 
of foods and their importance in pre- | 
serving health is the most important 
discovery in this field. 

Though only partly related to medi-| 
cine, psycho-analysis must men- 
tioned in this connection as a twen- 
tieth-century product. This theory, 
which has been so much abused by the 
superficial and the mercenary, is based 
on the importance of the unconscious 
as an explanation of human conduct 
and human ills, the unconscious being 
revealed in dreams and small acci- 
dental acts. Though still a subject of 
controversy, the theory propounded by 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, the Viennese pro- 
fessor, has already been found useful 
in the treatment of nervous disorders. 

Under the classification of science 
and invention must come also new en- 
gines of war—the perfection of the 
machine gun, long-range and high- 
power artillery mounted on motor car- 
riages and trains, armored autos and 
trains, the submarine, tank, airplane, 
and, lastly and most important, gas. 
The art or science of war has been 
revolutionized and war has been made 
so deadly that it is a serious question 
whether another one will not mean 
extermination. 

As yet only a discovery in pure 
science and without practical applica- 
tion, the Einstein theory exists as a 
landmark in science, which may cause 
the whole philosophy of matter to be 
revised. There are those who consider 
this the most fundamental achievement 
of the century. 

In the economic world the most im- 
portant developments have been the 
consolidation of great corporations 
and the expansion of the scale on 
which business is transacted, the appli- 
cation of new inventions to industry, 
the increase of trading between na- 
tions and the adoption of advertising 
as the chief advance agent of business. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
was formed in 1900, inaugurating a 
new epoch in world commerce. Since 
then the tendency has been toward con- 
centration in every form of industry, 
for large-scale production permits 
great economies. While the govern- 
ment anti-trust acts have sought to 
prevent monopolies, the logical drift 
toward big units has been irresistible, 
and the Government has informally 
adopted a policy of regulation rather 
than of prevention. The movement 

been world-wide. In England 
there have been similar combinations 
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Business men appreci- 
ate Blue=jay par- 
ticularly, because it is 
scientifically efficient. 
It leaves nothing to 
the user's guess work. 
You do not have to 
decide how much or 
how little to put on. 
Each plaster is a com- 
plete, standardized 
treatment—and it 


does the work. 








At the root of many a bad temper, 
there's a corn. It is hard to keep 
the disposition serene when a corn 
is jabbing and baiting it with pain. 
You can cover the tip of a corn 
with a match-head. But this tiny 
pain-center makes one feel mean all 


Mr. Hyde had Corns 
..- Dr. Jekyll had none! 


Blue-jay 


ent E QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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over—and act that way. Doctors 
know that a corn may irritate the 
whole nervous system—so the pa- 
tient with a corn is told to use 
Blue-jay. A Blue-jay plaster 
will end a corn pain in ten seconds 


—and the corn itself in 48 hours. 
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into large units. In Germany the late 
Hugo Stinnes founded the “vertical | 
trust,” which not only seeks to control | 
one product but to own and manage | 
everything that goes into that product, | 
from the mining machinery that digs 
out the coal to the railroad that car- 
nes it, the bank that finances the mine 
railroad, and the newspaper adver- | 





AGENTS—SALESMEN 


If you can sel] household extracts to the wholesale grocer, 
the retailer or direct to the household, we have a real sales 
proposition for you. 

This is not an attempt to sell you a sample case. We manu- 
facture flavoring extracts and nothing else. If you have an 


established clientele and wish to add a real line of extracts 
that will give entire satisfaction and bring repeat orders, 
write us for prices, samples and particulars 
FLAVOR HOUSE 
1424 Walaut St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
New York City 





276 Sth Ave. 








Sure shot money maker. 
' 80 Cents Out or Every Dot- 
Week LAR Your Prorir. 


Made With “Krispy” Potato Chip Machine 
The lunch of the hour. Everybody is 
eating them. One stand in small 
building sells $100 worth ina week. 
Think of it! Grocers, druggists, 
pool rooms, cigar stands, tourist's 





SERVICE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
907 Hoag St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Send at once See about “Krispy” Potato 

Chip Machine and how to make money with it. 
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KeepMusterole 


onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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FREE 


Write quick for our re- 
markable offer. Learn WOW at 

home in spare time, by our new in- 
struction method. Commercial Art, 
Cartooning, Illustrating, Designing. 
Delightful, fascinating work in big 
demand. $60.08 paid for one draw- 
ing. Handsome hook free explains 
everything. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 
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tising them. Both ends and the middle! 

The names of the great corporations 
are all household words, but one stands 
out uniquely—Henry Ford. He is a 
phenomenon in himself. Not only does 
he produce 2,000,000 cars a year, half 
the output of the country, but he is 
a pioneer. He will be remembered as 
the man who conceived the idea of put- 
ting the automobile within reach of 
the masses. He will be remembered 
longer as the captain of industry who 
voluntarily established a minimum 
wage far higher than the market rate 
of labor on the principle that every 
man ought to make a living wage. 

Ford has led also in applying the 
principle of standardization, which is 
the foundation of large-scale produc- 
tion. This principle is being carried 
out in all production. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, has taken the 
lead in bringing industries to adopt 
standard makes. In the lumber trade 
he has succeeded in reducing the num- 
ber of grades of lumber turned out by 
the mills, thus saving on machinery 
and making marketing easier. 

If you want to go into business to- 
day on a large scale, your first expen- 
diture is not for building or plant or 
goods. It is for advertising. One of 
the costs of production in modern bus- 
iness is advertising, as directly as la- 
bor or raw materials. No _ business 
can exist without it. From being an 
unorganized and hit-or-miss affair ad- 
vertising has become a highly devel- 
oped, almost exact science. An adver- 
tising agency is itself a great corpora- 
tion and advertising one of the great 
industries. 

Business in the last few years has 
lost its scorn of the theoretical. It 
has made science its handmaiden, and 
every large factory has its experi- 
mental laboratory. The results are 
too numerous and detailed and tech- 
nical to be given here, but improved 
processes have enabled every form of 
production to cheapen its cost, with a 
consequent saving which has benefited 
both the producer and consumer. More 
delicate machines have been construct- 
ed, more by-products are utilized, new 
materials have been made available— 
what are known as synthetic products. 

Improved agricultural machinery 
and better fertilizers have made of 
agriculture also a large-scale indus- 
try. The harvester, the riding plow 
and harrow, the riding harrow, the 
tractor and various small engines for 
different kinds of work have made 
farming a mechanical operation and 
incidentally helped to meet the labor 
problem caused by emigration to the 
cities. The farmer today is as much 
an engineer and chemist as a tiller of 
the soil. 

The greatest potential change in pro- 
duction is still partly in the future. 
This is super-power. Experiments 
have already been made with 500,000 
volt lines in the last two or three years, 
and there are those who say it will be 
possible to maintain million-volt lines. 
Thus power will be manufactured right 
at the mines and served to users hun- 
dreds of miles away. The transpor- 
tation of coal will be unnecessary, the 
smoke problem will be solved, power 
will be sold in quantities large enough 
for industry exactly as it is now in 
small quantities for lighting in our 
homes. It will no longer be necessary 


Monarch Tailoring Co.. 100 Filth Ave.. Dept. A-52.N.¥-1| for plants to be in large centers, and 
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we may see therefore a drift back to 
smaller centers of population. Super- 
power may be the great outstanding 
fact of the material world in the next 
fifty years. 

With all these contributing causes, 
the results may be summed up as fol- 
lows: In 1904 the value of industrial 
production in this country was $14,- 
794,000,000; in 1919 it was $62,418,- 
000,000. Between 1899 and 1919 agri- 
cultural production increased 138 per- 
cent, mining 228 percent and manufac- 
ture 195 percent, while the population 
increased only 140 percent. The for- 
eign trade of thirty-seven leading 
countries in 1900 totaled $19,000,000,- 
000; in 1922 it totaled $39,500,000,000, 
more than double. The foreign trade 
of the United States in 1900 was §$2,- 
244,000,000; in 1922 it was $6,944,000,- 
000, more than triple. 

The three great achievements in 
engineering in the last twenty-five 
years are the Panama Canal, the 
American skyscraper, and irrigation. 
In the Soudan, in Africa, the British 
are making great tracts of arid land 
fertile for cotton cultivation with the 
waters of the Nile, one of the greatest 
of recent world enterprises. In this 
country there were 17,744,400 acres of 
irrigated land in 1900 and 19,191,700 
in 1920. Somewhat related is the 
world hunt for oil, with new wells dis- 
covered and exploited in the United 
States, Mexico, Mesopotamia, Russia, 
Persia and Rumania. Oil is supplant- 
ing coal as fuel for ships. Incidental- 
ly, it should be added that an electric 
compass, the invention of Elmer S§S. 
Sperry, now steers ships automatically, 
The “man at the helm” is becoming 
a mere metaphor. 

The first quarter of the twentieth 
century has seen the end of the ex- 
plorer’s career. There is nothing left 
to discover. Admiral Peary planted 
his flag at the North Pole in 1909 and 
Captain Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian, discovered the South Pole in 
1911, just before Captain Robert F. 
Scott, the Englishman, and his party 
met their tragic death after reaching 
the Pole just too late. No more geog- 
raphy being left to discover, explorers 
are turning their energies to history, 
and archeologists are opening up the 
tombs of old Egyptian kings and dig- 
ging out cities that were great in Bib- 
lical times to see what the twentieth 
century can learn from antiquity. 

In art it has been a period of re- 
bellion. Futurism, cubism, dadaism 
and other esoteric theories have been 
playing havoc with the accepted stan- 
dards in painting, poetry, music and 
the drama. here are pictures of 
which it is difficult to say whether 
they depict men or mountains; poems 
that may be about a button or a snow- 
storm, symphonies undistinguishable 
from the preliminary tuning of the in- 
struments. How long the movements 
will live one cannot say, but they 
would hardly be a good insurance risk. 

In the United States there has been 
a marked literary efflorescence. Nov- 
elists have been striking out boldly 
from the limitations of the traditions 
of the English novel, dealing with 
American life in their. own way: 
Whether good or bad, a_ distinctive 
American literature is in the making, 
more particularly in the field of poetry, 
whereof there has been an actu 
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changed their character, most of them 
turning exclusively to the exploitation 
of personal and human interest mate- 
rial, while new ones have developed, 
consciously intellectual and devoted to 
expression of opinion. The old muck- 
raking magazine has passed, as well 
as the illustrated weekly, which has 
given way to the superior illustrations 
in the Sunday papers made possible by 
the rotogravure process. 
Standardization has been the dom- 
inant note in the newspapers. The 
syndicate has made all but the news 
pages of the papers look the same 
from end to end of the country. While 
many papers have lost personality, 
many also have been able to provide 
a higher grade of reading matter than 
they did twenty-five years ago. The 
most distinctive feature is the comic 


strip, the most highly paid and most 
popular of all the contents of any 
newspaper. In the last few weeks of 
1924 the first experiments were made 
in transmitting photographs by radio, 
thus presaging another revolution in 
newspaper making. 

One could go on endlessly. It would 
be simpler to set down the aspects of 
life which have remained unchanged 
in the last twenty-five years. They are 
less numerous than those which have 
been changed. It has been an eventful 
generation. The next one very likely 
will be an even more eventful one. It 
generally is. At the pace at which 
we are moving now, by sheer momen- 
tum the next one must go farther and 
faster. Those who read the summary 


of 1950 may look back at 1925 as| 


patronizingly as we do at 1900. 
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“We Only Did What Every 
Post Is Going to Do” 


(Continued from page 7) 


of them. They considered the splendid Colson hated to see Black leave, for | 
start the Legion has already made to minutes and seconds were beginning to 
provide for the care of the needy and count in the campaign. 
orphaned children of service men— But the imponderables were already 
with the central idea that the Legion at work. Colson relates: 
intends to find for each child a home “A half hour later I heard Chuck’s 
to replace the one war took from him. yoice above the hum of conversation in 
They learned why the Government can my outer office where everybody was 
only accomplish so much and no more getting ready for the jump-off. I walked 
in providing for the disabled and the out and saw him, and he said: “I 
orphans, and that beyond the point couldn’t stay away. This thing’s got 
where the Government’s work leaves into me. I’m sticking with it until the 
off is a vast domain of necessary help finish, regardless of everything else. I 
and relief which only the Legion can guess those new folks in the office will 
give. They learned of the Endowment get along.” 
Fund itselfi—a trust fund of $5,000,000 That was the way with most of the 
which will be kept intact for scores of campaigners. They all had their own 
years, as long as there is need of the business to look after, and working on 
help it will give, and then will be de- the Endowment campaign represented 
voted to such purpose nearest the one real sacrifices in valuable time for most 
for which it was raised as the Presi- of them. A doctor, a dentist or an os- 
dent of the United States shall direct. teopath has to look after his patients, 
All this they learned and much more. and very few men can call their time 
And they learned it thoroughly enough their own. Many men had to arrange 
to be able to impart it in few and in- with their employers to get off for the 
Seng, words to those they would call Legion’s work. In addition to the team 
upon. Every possible question contribu- captains, many other volunteers had to 
tors might ask was anticipated and the serve for periods of a few hours, rush- 
true answer was found for it. Each ing back to take up their own dropped 
team captain was impressed with the affairs. But averaging time up, every- 
fact that he had to be sold on the En- body did his share of the work. 
dowment one hundred per cent himself The work of soliciting contributions 
before he could hope to sell others. was planned as carefully as the selling 
Practically none of the team captains talk. Of course every Legionnaire and 
had ever tried to obtain contributions Auxiliary member was counted on in 
for any cause. They were green hands, advance for contributions. For those 
and they admitted it, when the start- outside the Legion, lists of possible con- 
off came. They had absorbed a lot of tributors were prepared, with an esti- 
facts and theory, but anyone might mate of the amount each man or busi- 
ve wondered whether they could ness concern might be expected to give. 
stand the test of making real sales to Lists were classified by professions and 
the public. But they had more than occupations—separate ones for doctors, 
mere facts and theory. druggists, hardware merchants, and 
There was Chuck Black, who is or- such like. Each team captain was giv- 


| Unhealthy gums denoted 
| by tenderness and bleedin 14 


NHEALTHY 
soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gumskill the 
best of teeth, To 
keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This 
is a symptom of Pyor- 
thea, which afflicts 
‘our out of five peo- 
ple over forty. 
Pyorrhea menaces 
the body as well as the 
teeth. Not only do the 
srecedeand cause 
teeth to decay, 
loosen and fall_out, 
but the infecting Pyor- 
rhea germs lower the 
body's vitality and 
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dinarily one of the busiest men in town en one of these lists, the one which he 
tunning a wholesale grocery. Taking could handle best. For instance, Tim 
time out to study up on the Endow- Sellar, an attorney himself, captained 
ment wasn’t easy for Black, and he was the team charged with getting the law- 
tather doubtful how much time he yers’ contributions. Incidentally he 
id spend “going round.” earned a new title—Five Dollar Bill 
“Well, Commander, I’m sorry, but I Sellar—because of the long list of five 
got to run back to the office,” Black dollar contributions he turned in. 
told Colson one day when the work of Commander Colson gives most of the 
campaign was getting heavy. “I’ve credit for the over-the-top record to the 
Several new people at work and men who spent three days calling on 
got to get them started. Don’t contributors. But the spirit of the town 
‘ount on me any more today.” uncovered by the campaign amazed 
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Grate berries buys this new Corona with 
standard keyboard—for either office or 







personal use. Buy on 
easy terms if you like. 
Your name on a post 
card will bring you all 
the dope. 
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TYPEWRITER CO.., Inc. 


132 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 
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take orders for this — 
dyne s Genuine licensed Haze 
matched. Loud, clear ‘po werful. 





sands sold. 
WHAT THIS KIT 


1 Drilled Mahoganite Panel, 
polished mahogany effect, 
engraved in gold. 

3 Four-inch Mahoganite 
Dials, gold engraved. 

2 Gold Plated Jacks. 

3 Genuine Hazeltine Neutro- 
formers mounted on the fa- 
mous Brunswick Low Loss 
Condenser. Positively the 
only Neutrodyne Kit in- 
cluding them. 

2 Hazeltine Neutrodons. 

5 Heavy Bakelite Sockets. 

1 6-Ohm Rheostat with gold 
plated knob to match 
panel. 

1 30-Ohm Rheostat with gold 
plated knob to match 
panel, 


Write today for kit and plan. 
other sets and parts. 





Live young men wanted in every town to own 
5 tube De Luxe Coast to Coast Neutr 


embly retails only $39.49. Special discounts to those who want 
to act as demoustrators. Liberal financial arrangements. Thou- 


Send no money to get this wonderful 5 tube Neutrodyne Kit. 
Justsend name and address and pay postman on arrival. Writ- 
ten money-back guarantee with each kit. Be first in your town. 


THE RADIO SHACK, America’s Largest Radio Dealers 
Dept. C-222, aan, 68 Cony Save f NEW YORK, . Y. 


operate and 


eltine parts, synchronized and 
Delicate tuning. Complete as 


CONSISTS OF 

2 Genuine Premier Hegehog 
Audio Transformers. 

1 Baseboard. 

20 Feet Tinned Bus-bar. 

1 .00025 Freshman Grid Con- 


ser. 

1 Tubular Glass Grid Leak. 

1 Set Engraved Binding 
Posts. 

1 .002 Micon Condenser. 

1 .006 Micon Condenser. 

1 Gold Plated Filamert Lock 
Switch. Locks set when not 
in use. 

Full size special pane!-basein- 

struction sheet, giving as- 

sembly, wiring Cn neutral- 
jzing instructic 

BUILDING KIT ¢ ‘OMPLETE 

$39.49 


Send for our new catalog on 
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=e Battle Maps 


Every A. E. F. 
Man Should Have 


The Legion Book Service 
has been fortunate in 
curing a limited number of 
the official battle 


Meuse-Argonne 
showing the exact position 


in these drives, 
from the jump- 


maps show the 
are unusually clear and are 


participating in 
of these drives can 
what they ac 


complished, day by day, the 
towns they captured, the 
territory they went over, 
by studying these maps 
Price for both maps post 
paid, $1.00. Send check 
money order or draft. Make 


payable to th 


LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
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|even the Legionnaires. It was perfect. 
“There is one concern here which 
each year sets aside in its budget a 
sum for donations to various causes,” 
says Commander Colson. “The head 
of this concern listened to what our 
boys had to say and he promptly wrote 
out one of the largest checks we got. 
He told us: ‘Finding the best place 
for our money is harder than making 
that money, and in giving this money 
to the Legion I have the feeling that 
it’s the best contribution we ever made.’ 
And I know that man spoke from his 
soul.” 

Commander Colson emphasized the 
fact that no attempt was made to ob- 
tain the largest possible donations from 
individuals. The Legionnaires felt they 
could raise the town quota easily by 
proportionate contributions, each per- 
son giving what he could amply afford 
to give without strain and the whole 
amount spread out fairly among all 
| who could give. 
| At first the team captains traveled 
‘in groups, until the first awkwardness 
lof the presentation speech had been 
worn away. This rapidly led to rivalry 
within the group, every man seeking to 
do most of the talking. When the cam- 
|paign warmed up, however, the contri- 
bution-getters traveled in pairs mostly, 
and the preliminary talks came easily. 

Many contributions were obtained 
over the telephone. Three separate 
groups had visited one business con- 
|cern, leaving without interviewing the 
| proprietor because he was busy. A call 
over the telephone brought a $50 con- 
|tribution from him. 

As a rule, however, solicitors did 
}not have to use up much time after 
explaining that it was the Legion that 
wished the money and that it would be 
used for the disabled men and orphans. 
Dr. J. E. Adams, a dentist, looked up 
from his drill poised over a patient’s 
jaw as several Legionnaires entered his 
office. He put a final polishing buzz on 
a filled tooth and turned to the visitors, 
who perhaps looked like emergency pa- 





tients. They told him why they had 
come. “I know about it, and I’m with 
| you,” he said. His $25 check was the 


first individual contribution. And the 
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patient he had been attending was the 
second man to give. 

For use in the campaign Paris Post 
had printed large forms, headed with 
an explanation of the Endowment 
Fund, on which contributors subscribed 
their names and the amounts they gave. 
The post also used small stickers read- 
ing: “This store has subscribed for 
the Legion Endowment Fund.” One of 
these was stuck up prominently in 
every business place visited. They were 
as plentiful as flags on the Fourth of 
July as the campaign progressed. 

The post also used effectively a pos- 
ter showing a war orphan in an atti- 
tude of appeal, with the inscription: 
“You took my daddy—are you going 
to turn me down now?” This supplied 
a theme for those who interviewed some 
persons who were unacquainted with 
what the Legion is doing to help the 
orphaned children of service men. 

Lincoln’s birthday had been set by 
the post as its over-the-top day. In the 
two days preceding February 14th a 
very good start had been made toward 
the total sought, which was $1,400. 
On Lincoln’s birthday the slogan was 
“everybody out.” All day long the post 
members brought into the campaign 
headquarters the filled-out contribution 
lists, and the total rose up and up. In 
nearly every case they brought with 
them checks or cash—there were few 
deferred payments. By seven o’clock 
in the evening, the total was ready to 
brim over, and at exactly fifteen min- 
utes after seven o’clock it did go over 
when a team captain edged his way 
through the crowd with a check for 
$1.75. This check brought the total to 
exactly $1,400, but Paris post didn’t 
stop. Later straggling contributions 
added $55.25 to the fund. Paris post 
had passed its goal. 

It didn’t seem dramatic or spectacu- 
lar to the tired men who crowded about 
the table in the post headquarters. But 
the world heard what Commander Col- 
son said in his telegram to Commander 
Drain. That telegram, echoing Com- 
mander Drain’s own words, said Paris 
Post had gone through and had 
reached its objective. And Paris had 
set the pace for all America. 


“Your Success Is an Inspiration to Me,” 
National Commander’s Message to Paris 


HE importance of what Paris (Illi- 
nois) Post did in raising its com- 
munity quota for The American Le- 
gion Endowment Fund while only the 


vreliminary efforts were being made in 


ite State is attested by National Com- 
mander Drain in a letter to U. Rae 
Colson, Commander of Paris Post. 
Commander Drain wrote 

February 14, 1925 
My Dear Mr. Con inde: 

On the morning of February 1%th in 
Chicago, I ed a telegram from 
you dated Pebruary 12th, reading a 
follow 

| The text of Mir ‘ ! n telegr am 

» National Commander l)rair given 
n Mer. Von Bion artiocls 

That day at 12:90 I attemcbed " 
luncheon presided ’ by Cotenel Al 
bert A Seven: at 6which General 
Chartes G. Dawes. Vice. Preeident clect 


f the United State and myeelf were 





the speakers. The guests were from 
the most prominent men and women in 
and out of the Legion of Illinois. 

The purpose of the luncheon was to 
acquaint those present with the Why 
and How of The American Legion En- 
dowment Fund project, and to secure 
a state chairman to direct the efforts 
of Illinois in securing its allotment of 
$650,000 for this Fund. I may say _t 
you that the chairman was found 
just the man for the place—in Charles 
W. Folds, of Chicago, the man who, ® 
1917 and 1918, was the head of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns of Iino 

Mr. Folds is a busy man of large 
affairs, and expecially in w of what 
he did during the war, he probably 
would have been fully justified in a 
clining thie chairmanship. But instead 
f declining, when he wae soming 
for the pinece by General Dawes he 
vcepted without ation, and in 
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us that we could depend upon him to 
see to it that Illinois meets her full 
obligation. 

There is to me a feeling that it is 
most appropriate for a man who head- 
ed up the Liberty Loan drives during 
the war to co-operate with The Amer- 
ican Legion in its drive now. All over 
the country men like Mr. Folds shoul- 
dered colossal burdens at home (with- 
out their successful efforts, ours in the 
military service over here and over 
there would have been useless) and 
carried them through in a wonderful 
way. Mr. Folds, himself, was forty- 
seven when we entered the war and 
without military experience. Yet he 
wanted to get in and could have got 
in because he was offered a commis- 
sion, after he had successfully carried 
through one or more loan drives, if the 
strong men of Chicago and Illinois had 
not felt him to be of priceless value in 
that connection and, therefore, one who 
could not be spared. Those of us who 
were in the military service during the 
war and were fortunate enough to be 
overseas are the first to recognize the 
value, the high patriotic quality and 
the self-sacrifice of thousands of men 
and women of America whose hearts 
were with us, but whose work was at 
home and outside of any armed force. 

When I talked, I read your tele- 
gram, and I want you, Mr. Com- 
mander, and the members of your post 
to know that the efforts you made, and 
I know they were great, to secure your 
full allotment of this Fund had the 
very effect you sought for. Your ef- 
fort and your success and your senti- 
ments were an inspiration to that 
meeting and to me. I thank you all 
very, very heartily. 

At the same time I read a letter 
dated the 13th of February, as follows: 


“Dear General Drain: 

“The Combat Medal Men’s Associa- 
tion, some of whose members are them- 
selves disabled, takes pleasure in hand- 
ing you herewith $50 for The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment Fund. 

“The Combat Medal Men’s Associa- 
tion is particularly interested in any- 
thing the National Commander may 
undertake, as no decorated man may 
join it unless he is a member of The 
American Legion. 

“With best wishes, we beg to remain 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Cc. W. KEANE, 
“President.” 

You know, of course, about the Com- 
bat Medal Men’s Association—that it 
is made up of men who each have 


either the Congressional Medal of 
Honor or the Distinguished Service 
Cross, All the men are members of 


The American Legion and the 40 and 
8, and a mere recital of the citations of 
these men, setting out the acts of ex 
ceptional bravery and gallantry which 
brought them these wonderful decora 
tions, would of itself constitute a most 
thrilling record of gallantry 

Your effort and theirs helped more 
than T can tell you, and will help in the 


future of thie effort to make it th 
thorough going «uc which | am 
ware it will heeome 

As the lant act of that ne 
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service to the nation in time of war 
deserves every opportunity for restora- 
tion to physical, mental and spiritual 
health and a status of self-support and 
respect. 


} 
“I believe that the orphan children | 
of those who made the supreme sacri- | 


fice for America are entitled to the 
same chance in life which they would 


have received had not their fathers | 


given their lives to the nation. 

“I believe with President Coolidge 
that The American Legion, as the chief 
and most representative organization 
of service men in the World War, de- 
serves the confidence and support of 
the American people in its work for 
the disabled and the orphans of vet- 
erans, 

“I believe that The American Legion, 
which has used and is using so freely 
its own financial resources in behalf 
of these valiant men and their de- 
pendent children, deserves every en- 
couragement in its campaign to raise 
from its own members and the public 
an Endowment Fund of $5,000,000, the 
annual income from which will guaran- 
tee a solid financial basis in perpetuity 
for its program’s of disabled men’s 
rehabilitation and child welfare. 

“T pledge my personal efforts in be- 
half of this worthy program of the 
Legion.” 

With best 


warmest regards and 


wishes for the success of yourself, Mr. | 
Commander, and the officers and mem- | 


bers of Paris Post No. 211, I renew my 
thanks and sign myself, 
Yours sincerely, 
JAMES A. DRAIN, 
National Commander. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











| 

Announcements for this column must be re- | 

ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


Base HospiraAt 44—Sixth annual reunion at 
the American House, Boston, Mass., March 14, 
at 6 p. m. Address Fred B. Eastman, State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. 

Co. B, 8TH Mass. INF. (Now 104th Inf., 26th 
Div.)—Military banquet, March 20, in State | 
Armory, Everett, Mass., on 25th anniversary of 
formation of old company. Address Col, L. P. 
Sawin, City Hall, Everett. 

Sec. 573 ArMy Amps. Ser.—Former members 
of this outfit living in New York City or vicinity 
interested in reunion dinner on March 28, ad- 
ress C. Tom Mullins, 132 Berkeley Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to desiqnate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 


deaths. Please give name, age, military record 
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| You Can 
| Cut Your 
Own 
Hair 
Any Style 






Easy as combing your 
hair—saves time and 
money for men, women 
and children. Gives a 
quick, clean, stylish hair 
cut. Feather edgeif youwish. 
FREE TRIAL— Use it 30 
days—if not satisfied, the trial 
won't cost vou a cent. 








“1 Use it” 
You 
Need 

it £Z 





~~~"MAIL THIS-~—~ Dealers Wanted 
Cowan Hair Cutter 


Dept. 71 
Ind polis, Ind. 


Sells on sight. Write to- 
jay for profit plan. 








d our Free Trial 


Sen 
Plan on.) Cowan Hair Cutter. No obligation to me. 








EARN MONFY 


AT HOME 








you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. © canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple tograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colberne Building, Toronto, Can. 








Secured. Trade- 
marks and Copy- 
rights registered. 


E. E. STEVENS, Jr. fsstnct Tec sin? 


LEGIONNAIR E OF MARYLAND 
Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
We offer a strictly professional service at moderate fees. Prelimi- 
nary advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Offices, Barrister Bidg:, Washington, D. C.; 388 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, I.: Leader Building, Cleveland 
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wearers. No capital ore 
pegebed. Large steady isoame, _ earn 
100. to $180. weekly. Territory now 
wi Free 
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Ten Minutes More 
for Breakfast 


And time to smile at 
the Wife. //you shave 
with Barbasol. Quick, 
cool, clean. No brush. 
No rub-in. Try it 
three times accord 
ing to directions. 35c 
and 65c tubes. 














\ Jy 
For Modern Shaving 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn, good money at home in. your spare time 
making show cards for us. No canvassing or soliciting. 





We show you how by our new simple instructograph 
metiiod.. We sapply both men and women with work at 
home ne matter where you live and pay you cash for all 
work completed each week . 
let free. Write today. 


Full particulars and book- 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
179 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada 








ANT WORK wone? 








EBarn-$i8 to $60.a week retouching 
ohotos. Men af wemen. No selling or | 
cativassing. We teach you, cvarantee | 
-mployment and furnish working oat- 
it free. Timited offer. Write today 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept. |, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicage 
measure Suit or 


$93.50 


$23.50! That’s what you can sell every | 
man in your town this Spring. Make | 
$75.a wéeek—and up—right from the 
start! Write us today. 

TRE STYLE-CENTER F TAILORING 8. , Dest. 6-3, Cracinnati, 6. 


‘e22a 


$8: for new propesition. We offer 
$8.00 a day and new Bodye touring car, 





HINK of an all- 
wool, tailored-to- 









ence required. Sample outfit free. 


Write sew 
Soman. ‘Mfg. Co., Dept. F-462, Dayton, O. 
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;}summer resort hotel—elevators, 


| than the home, 
|eapable of recording with delicacy and 
| fine shadings the notes of the greatest 


|}opened in New York. 
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The Greatest Quarter Century 
in History 


(Cottinued fray page 
agricultere. And the horse is fast of the violin. And everybody owns one! 
die fing as a racing animal [i i Thus far I have been talking only 


sight on a Big city 


al a rare 
street. One more sere resull must 
be noted. This i the alarming in 


erease in accidents due to awtemobil 
Tn 1988, the last year for which off 
cial figures can be obtained, 11,106 
deaths were caused by automebil: 
and the number hase been increa «ing 
Partly influenced by the devel 
ment of the automobile and im tur 
influencing the autemobile’s develo; 
ment is the building of public roa 
In 1922 there were approximately 
000,000 miles of public roads in th 
United States, of which nearly 400,000 
niles were surfaced. A Federal high 
way system ix under construction, 160, 
000 miles in extent It is possible in 


certain parts of the country to drive 
twenty-four hours on roads as smooth 
as a city boulevard. It is not only 


possible but common to cross the con 
tinent by motor. This has made pos 
sible regular long distance transporta- 
tion service by automobile. In 1922 
there were 1,500 motor express lines, 
and 108 cities had passenger bus sys- 
tems. 

At this point it is logical to discuss 
transportation in general. In railways 
the period has been notable chiefly for 
improvements in service and 
safety devices and the introduction of 
limited trains like the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, the Broadway Limited, 
and the coast-to-coast flyers. 

In local transportation there has 
been more progress as the result of 
greater needs produced by growing cit- 
ies. In 1904 the first subway line was 
There are now 
four, and more are to be built. In 
nearly all big cities in 1900 the lowly 


| horse-car still plodded its way and the 


grip car wheezed. They have now 
disappeared and the Allg roomier 
and, as a rule, pay-as-you- -enter car 
has taken their place. 

The motor bus has been added, and 
the jitney, not to mention the omni- 
present. taxicab. In the Middle West 
the electric or motor bus line is com- 
mon for service between towns. The 
electrification of all railways is one of 
the likelihoods of the future. Already 


| all lines entering New York come: in 


on electric power, one from as far 
away 2s seventy miles, and at least 
one of the trans-continental lines has 
electric locomotives for a large part 
of its right of way. 

The palatial trans-Atlantic floating 


| hotel is an outgrowth of the last few 


years. One can cross the ocean now 
with the advantages of a fashionable 
four 
rooms, con- 


or five dining rooms, ball 
swimming 


servatories, gymnasiums, 
pools, daily newspapers. 
Though humble as compared with 
the radio and the movie, the talking 
machine cannot be forgotten. What 
twenty-five years ago was a box blar- 
ing scratchy noises through a big horn, 
more suitable for corner cigar stores 
is now an instrument 


singers and the most famous virtuosi 


of what has made life more interesting 
and entertaining and different Some 


thing of more fundamental importance 
email to be told how life has been 
ncle : While 1 revolutionary 
‘ ‘ ’ been made n med 
ime, | he been a period of harvwe 
ra ’ ~ great liacovertes the 
' u ge ' with the esult 
hat ti vena plac of ease has gone 
forward with amag ng raprcity 
Typhoid f may be taken as an 
example I the Spanish-American 
War « gity fy percent o the death 
n the American Army were caused by 
typhoid Out of every thousand men 
in oul Army low went to hospital 
from that caus In 1917-1918 the 


thousand 
serum, en 


rate was less than one per 
Inoculation with typhoid 
tirely unknown a few years before, 
practically wiped out the disease. No 
statistics exist by which to measure 
the hundreds of thousands of lives 
saved in the war alone by the knowl- 
edge of antisepsis in surgery, but 
lockjaw practically disappeared and 
wounds which would otherwise have 
been infected and fatal were healed. 
Increased knowledge of the use of 
anesthetics, especially local anestheties, 
has been almost as important as anti- 
sepsis in saving lives, both in peace 
and war. Not only in surgery but in 
treatment of general diseases the X- 
ray has been another instrument in the 
saving of life. By means of the X-ray 
diagnosis has been made easier, and it 
is a truism of medicine that correct 
diagnosis is half way toward cure. 
Plastic surgery is a development of 
the last few years. It has made pos- 
sible the rebuilding of crippled men. 
Even facial features have been pro- 
vided anew where they could not be 
restored. 
Typhoid fever is only one instance 
of endeavor in a new medical field— 
preventive medicine. Mosquito con- 
trol, for instance, has practically elim- 
inated yellow fever—the work of Gen- 
eral William C. Gorgas, one of the 
most dramatic conquests in the fight 
against disease—and markedly re- 
duced malaria. Mass treatments of 
whole populations are bringing results 
by attacking the problem of sanitation 
in large districts. By education in 
sanitation, better ventilation and 
healthier living the incidence of tuber- 





culosis has been reduced and cures 
made easier. For instance, in Massa- 
chusetts, the mortality from tubercu- 


losis was 180 per 100,900 in 1900; in 


1920 it was 50. Public education, 
through moving pictures, health de- 
partments and newspapers, has been 


the principal arm of preventive medi- 
cine. Serums, already mentioned, 
have been another arm of preventive 
medicine. In typhoid, yellow fever, 
diphtheria and goiter serums have 
been successful, either as prevention 
or cure, but to these and similar dis- 
eases it has thus far been limited. 
Syphilis, the scourge of all races 
throughout modern times, is gradually 
coming under control—in diagnosis 
through the Wassermann test and if 





























_ the whole philosophy of matter to be 
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treatment through Ehrlich’s 606 or 
salvarsan. The discovery of insulin 
romises to do with diabetes as the 
typhoid vaccine has done with typhoid. 
One terrain still remains unconquered 
cancer. To the contrary, its ravag 
have been deeper every year in every 
rt of the world. It remains an in 
soluble riddle to medical science. 

Something must be said also of th 
increase in the knowledge of dietetics 
Many internal disorders, previously 
unexplained, are now known to result 
from deficiencies in diet. The recent 
discovery of vitamines as a property 
ef foods and their importance in pre 
wrving health is the most important 
diseovery in this field 

Though only partly related to medi 
eine, peycho-analysis must be men 
tioned in this connection as a twen 
tieth-century product. This theory, 
which has been so much abused by the 
superficial and the mercenary, is based 
on the importance of the unconscious 
as an explanation of human conduct 
and human ills, the unconscious being 
revealed in dreams and small acci 
dental acts. Though still a subject of 
controversy, the | propounded by 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, the Viennese pro- 
fessor, has already been found useful 
in the treatment of nervous disorders. 

Under the classification of science 
and invention must come also new en- 
gines of war—the perfection of the 
machine n, long-range and high- 
power artillery mounted on motor car- 
riages and trains, armored autos and 
trains, the submarine, tank, airplane, 
and, lastly and most important, gas. 
The art or science of war has been 
revolutionized and war has been made 
so deadly that it is a serious question 
whether another one will not mean 
extermination. 

As yet only a discovery in pure 
science and without practical applica- 
tion, the Einstein theory exists as a 
landmark in science, which may cause 


revised. There are those who consider 
this the most fundamental achievement 
of the century. 

In the economic world the most im- 
portant developments have been the 
consolidation of great corporations 
and the expansion of the scale on 
which business is transacted, the appli- 
cation of new inventions to industry, 
the increase of trading between na- 
tions and the adoption of advertising 
as the chief advance agent of business. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
was formed in 1900, inaugurating a 
new epoch in world commerce. Since 
then.the tendency has been toward con- 
centration in every form of industry, 
for large-scale production permits 
great economies. While the govern- 
ment anti-trust acts have sought to 
prevent monopolies, the logical drift 
toward big units has been irresistible, 
and the Government has informally 
adopted a policy of regulation rather 

n of prevention. he movement 
has been world-wide. In England 
there have been similar combinations 
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At the root of many a bad temper, 
there's a corn. It is hard to keep 
the disposition serene when a corn 
is jabbing and baiting it with pain. 
You can cover the tip of a corn 
with a match-head. But this tiny 
pain-center makes one feel mean all 
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Sixty-one Years in Business. Now in- 
suring over One Billion, Eight Hundred 
Million dollars on 3,300,000 lives 
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into large units. In Germany the late | 
Hugo Stinnes founded the orton 
trust,” which not only seeks to control 
one product but to own and manage | 
everything that goes into that product, | 
from the mining machinery that digs | 
out the coal to the railroad that car- 


fon it, the bank that finances the mine | 


railroad, and the newspaper adver- | 








AGENTS—SALESMEN 


If you can sell household extracts to the wholesale grocer, 
the retailer or direct to the household, we have a real sales 
proposition for you. 

This is not an attempt to sell you a sample case. We manu- 
facture flavoring extracts and nothing else. If you have an 
established clientele and wish to add a real line of extracts 
that will give entire satisfaction and bring repeat orders, 
write us for prices, samples and particulars. 

FLAVOR HOUSE 
1424 Welaut St., Cincianati, Ohie 
276 Sth Ave. few York City 





Mr. Hyde had Corns 
... Dr. Jekyll had none! 


over—and act that way. Doctors 
know that a corn may irritate the 
whole nervous system—so the pa- 
tient with a corn is told to use 
Blue-jay. A Blue-jay plaster 
will end a corn pain in ten seconds 
—and the corn itself in 48 hours. - 
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Blue-jay 


owtiE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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Sure shot money maker. 

eT 80 Cents Out or Every Dot- 
[7o,.@F var Your Prorrr. May sound 
impossible, butit’s TRUE! Writeus. We'l 
proveittoyou. Timeis precious. Don't letl 

easy money escape you. Make “Krispy” 

Chips for 10 centsa pound. Sell for $1.00 in 

5c and 10c bags. Tremendous market. Your 


step up into money is at hand 
e 
Chips 
ves me vernal 


Made With “Krispy” Potato Chip Machine 
The lunch of the hour. Everybody is 
eating them. One stand in small 
building sells $100 worthina week. 
Think of it! Grocers, druggists, 
pool rooms, cigar stands, tourist's 


Get in a big profit fast 
going business now! 


Coupon 
SERVICE & EQUIPMENT co. 
907 Hoag St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Send at once full particulars about “Krispy” Potato 
Chip Machine and how to make money with it. 





Name —_- Ee 





Address. 
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Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











Nationally known weekly. or full time. Your 
pig 7 men, women daily in advance. We deliver and col- 

. No capital outfit 
orders from customers furnished. Over agents. 
= build an established business, Men Write today and start making big money 
and women can earn $75 te $100 at once. 
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PoAiivered toyou Free. 
for 30 days trial on approval. Your , 


seetenes me Le aes colors — sizes of 

e ous er Bicycles. Express pre- 
paid. Bicycles $21.50 and up, 

if desired. Many boys and 

a girls easily make the bi- 

Stena wheels: lamps ‘and equipment at 

ires half usual prices. Write for remark 










Write quick for our re- 

markable offer. Learn 8OW at 

home in spare time, by our new in- 
struction method. Commercial Art, 
Cartooning, Illustrating, Designing. 
Delightful, fascinating work in big 
demand. $80.08 paid for one draw- 
ing. Handsome book free explains 
everything. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


Washington Schoo! of Art, inc., Rm.533C, 1115- 15th St.,W. W.Washingten,B.C. 


__ 
© 
We 
Fifth Avenue, New York Custom Tailors 
want agents to sel] advertised brands all wool tail- 
@ ored to measure suits and overcoats direct to wear- 
er. Lowest pricesin America. Sell on sight. No capital 
or experience required. Big line swatch samples 
Free. Biggest Commissions paid daily. Permanent 
positions $75 to $100 weekly. Auto Free to agents. 
Monarch Tailoring Co., 100 Fifth Ave., Dept. A-S2, W. Y. 






















tising them. Both ends and the middle! 
The names of the great corporations 


are all household words, but one stands 
















out uniquely—Henry Ford. He is a 
phenomenon in himself. Not only does 
he produce 2,000,000 cars a year, half 
the output of the country, but he is 
a pioneer. He will be remembered as 
the man who conceived the idea of put- 
ting the automobile within reach of 
the masses. He will be remembered 
longer as the captain of industry who 
voluntarily established a minimum 
wage far higher than the market rate 
of labor on the principle that every 
man ought to make a living wage. 

Ford has led also in applying the 
principle of standardization, which is 
the foundation of large-scale produc- 
tion. This principle is being carried 
out in all production. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, has taken the 
lead in Lainatnn industries to adopt 
standard makes. In the lumber trade 
he has succeeded in reducing the num- 
ber of grades of lumber turned out by 
the mills, thus saving on machinery 
and making marketing easier. 

If you want to go into business to- 
day on a large scale, your first expen- 
diture is not for building or plant or 
goods. It is for advertising. One of 
the costs of production in modern bus- 
iness is advertising, as directly as la- 
bor or raw materials. No _ business 
can exist without it. From being an 
unorganized and hit-or-miss affair ad- 
vertising has become a highly devel- 
oped, almost exact science. An adver- 
tising agency is itself a great corpora- 
tion and advertising one of the great 
industries. 

Business in the last few years has 
lost its scorn of the theoretical. It 
has made science its handmaiden, and 
every large factory has its experi- 
mental laboratory. The results are 
too numerous and detailed and tech- 
nical to be given here, but improved 
processes have enabled every form of 
production to cheapen its cost, with a 
consequent saving which has benefited 
both the producer and consumer. More 
delicate machines have been construct- 
ed, more by-products are utilized, new 
materials have been made available— 
what are known as synthetic products. 

Improved agricultural machinery 
and better fertilizers have made of 
agriculture also a large-scale indus- 
try. The harvester, the riding plow 
and harrow, the riding harrow, the 
tractor and various small engines for 
different kinds of work have made 
farming a mechanical operation and 
incidentally helped to meet the labor 
problem caused by emigration to the 
cities. The farmer today is as much 
an engineer and chemist as a tiller of 
the soil. 

The greatest potential change in pro- 
duction is still partly in the future. 
This is super-power. Experiments 
have already been made with 500,000 
volt lines in the last two or three years, 
and there are those who say it will be 
possible to maintain million-volt lines. 
Thus power will be manufactured right 
at the mines and served to users hun- 
dreds of miles away. The transpor- 
tation of coal will be unnecessary, the 
smoke problem will be solved, power 
will be sold in quantities large enough 
for industry exactly as it is now in 
small quantities for lighting in our 
homes. It will no longer be necessary 
for plants to be in large centers, and 
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we may see therefore a drift back to 
smaller centers of population. Super- 
power may be the great outstanding 
fact of the material world in the next 
fifty years. 

With all these contributing causes, 
the results may be summed up as fol- 
lows: In 1904 the value of industrial 
production in this country was $14,- 
794,000,000; in 1919 it was $62,418,- 
000,000. Between 1899 and 1919 agri- 
cultural production increased 138 per- 
cent, mining 228 percent and manufac- 
ture 195 percent, while the population 
increased only 140 percent. The for- 
eign trade of thirty-seven leading 
countries in 1900 totaled $19,000,000,- 
000; in 1922 it totaled $39,500,000,000, 
more than double. The foreign trade 
of the United States in 1900 was $2,- 
244,000,000; in 1922 it was $6,944,000,- 
000, more than triple. 

The three great achievements in 
engineering in the last twenty-five 
years are the Panama Canal, the 
American skyscraper, and irrigation. 
In the Soudan, in Africa, the British 
are making great tracts of arid land 
fertile for cotton cultivation with the 
waters of the Nile, one of the greatest 
of recent world enterprises. In this 
country there were 7,744,400 acres of 
irrigated land in 1900 and 19,191,700 
in 1920. Somewhat related is the 
world hunt for oil, with new wells dis- 
covered and exploited in the United 
States, Mexico, Mesopotamia, Russia, 
Persia and Rumania. Oil is supplant- 
ing coal as fuel for ships. Incidental- 
ly, it should be added that an electric 
compass, the invention of Elmer S. 
Sperry, now steers ships automatically. 
The “man at the helm” is becoming 
a mere metaphor. 

The first quarter of the twentieth 
century has seen the end of the ex- 
plorer’s career. There is nothing left 
to discover. Admiral Peary planted 
his flag at the North Pole in 1909 and 
Captain Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian, discovered the South Pole in 
1911, just before Captain Robert F. 
Scott, the Englishman, and his party 
met their tragic death after reaching 
the Pole just too late. No more geog- 
raphy being left to discover, explorers 
are turning their energies to history, 
and archeologists are opening up the 
tombs of old Egyptian kings and dig- 
ging out cities that were great in Bib- 
lical times to see what the twentieth 
century can learn from antiquity. 

In art it has been a period of re- 
bellion. Futurism, cubism, dadaism 
and other esoteric theories have been 
playing havoc with the accepted stan- 
dards in painting, poetry, music and 
the drama. There are pictures of 
which it is difficult to say whether 
they depict men or mountains; poems 
that may be about a button or a snow- 
storm, symphonies undistinguishable 
from the preliminary tuning of the in- 
struments. How long the movements 
will live one cannot say, but they 
would hardly be a good insurance risk. 

In the United States there has been 
a marked literary efflorescence. Nov- 
elists have been striking out boldly 
from the limitations of the traditions 
of the English novel, dealing with 
American life in their own way. 
Whether good or bad, a distinctive 


American literature is in the making, 
more particularly in the field of poetry, 
whereof there 
renaissance, 
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changed their character, most of them 
turning exclusively to the exploitation 
of personal and human interest mate- 
rial, while new ones have developed, 
consciously intellectual and devoted to 
expression of opinion. The old muck- 
raking magazine has passed, as well 
as the illustrated weekly, which has 
given way to the superior illustrations 
in the Sunday papers made possible by 
the rotogravure process. 
Standardization has been the dom- 
inant note in the newspapers. The 
syndicate has made all but the news 
pages of the papers look the same 
from end to end of the country. While 
many papers have lost personality, 
many also have been able to provide 
a higher grade of reading matter than 
they did twenty-five years ago. The 
most distinctive feature is the comic 


strip, the most highly paid and most 
popular of all the contents of any 
newspaper. In the last few weeks of 
1924 the first experiments were made 
in transmitting photographs by radio, 
thus presaging another revolution in 
newspaper making. 

One could go on endlessly. It would 
be simpler to set down the aspects of 
life which have remained unchanged | 
in the last twenty-five years. They are | 
less numerous than those which have | 
been changed. It has been an eventful | 
generation. The next one very likely | 
will be an even more eventful one. It | 
generally is. At the pace at which} 
we are moving now, by sheer momen- | 
tum the next one must go farther and | 
faster. Those who read the summary | 
of 1950 may look back at 1925 as| 


patronizingly as we do at 1900. 


“We Only Did What Every 
Post Is Going to Do” 


(Continued from page 7) 


of them. They considered the splendid 
start the Legion has already made to 
provide for the care of the needy and 
orphaned children of service men— 
with the central idea that the Legion 
intends to find for each child a home 
to replace the one war took from him. 
They learned why the Government can 
only accomplish so much and no more 
in providing for the disabled and the 
orphans, and that beyond the point 
where the Government’s work leaves 
off is a vast domain of necessary help 
and relief which only the Legion can 
give. They learned of the Endowment 
Fund itself—a trust fund of $5,000,000 
which will be kept intact for scores of 
years, as long as there is need of the 
help it will give, and then will be de- 
voted to such purpose nearest the one 
for which it was raised as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall direct. 

All this they learned and much more. 
And they learned it thoroughly enough 
to be able to impart it in few and in- 
spiring words to those they would call 
upon. Every possible question contribu- 
tors might ask was anticipated and the 
true answer was found for it. Each 
team captain was impressed with the 
fact that he had to be sold on the En- 
dowment one hundred per cent himself 
before he could hope to sell others. 

Practically none of the team captains 
had ever tried to obtain contributions 
for any cause. They were green hands, 
and they admitted it, when the start- 
off came. They had absorbed a lot of 
facts and theory, but anyone might 
have wondered whether they could 
stand the test of making real sales to 
the public. But they had more than 
mere facts and theory. 

There was, Chuck Black, who is or- 
dinarily one of the busiest men in town 
running a wholesale grocery. Taking 
time out to study up on the Endow- 
ment wasn’t easy for Black, and he was 
rather doubtful how much time he 
could spend “going round.” 

“Well, Commander, I’m sorry, but I 
got to run back to the office,” Black 
told Colson one day when the work of 
the campaign was getting heavy. “I’ve 
got several new people at work and 
I've got to get them started. Don’t 
count on me any more today.” 


Colson hated to see Black leave, for 
minutes and seconds were beginning to 
count in the campaign. 

But the imponderables were already 
at work. Colson relates: 

“A half hour later I heard Chuck’s 
voice above the hum of conversation in 
my outer office where everybody ‘was 
getting ready for the jump-off. I walked 
out and saw him, and he said: . “I 
couldn’t stay away. This thing’s got 
into me. I’m sticking with it until the 
finish, regardless of everything else. I 
guess those new folks in the office will 
get along.” 

That was the way with most of the 
campaigners. They all had their own 
business to look after, and working on 
the Endowment campaign represented 
real sacrifices in valuable time for most 
of them. A doctor, a dentist or an os- 
teopath has to look after his patients, 
and very few men can call their time 
their own. Many men had to arrange 
with their employers to get off for the 
Legion’s work. In addition to the team 
captains, many other volunteers had to 
serve for periods of a few hours, rush- 
ing back to take up their own dropped 
affairs. But averaging time up, every- 
body did his share of the work. 

The work of soliciting contributions 
was planned as carefully as the selling 
talk. Of course every Legionnaire and 
Auxiliary member was counted on in 
advance for contributions. For those 
outside the Legion, lists of possible con- 
tributors were prepared, with an esti- 
mate of the amount each man or busi- 
ness concern might be expected to give. 
Lists were classified by professions and 
occupations—separate ones for doctors, 
druggists, hardware merchants, and 
such like. Each team captain was giv- 
en one of these lists, the one which he 
could handle best. For instance, Tim 
Sellar, an attorney himself, captained 
the team charged with getting the law- 
yers’ contributions. Incidentally he 
earned a new title—Five Dollar Bill 
Sellar—because of the long list of five 
dollar contributions he turned in. 

Commander Colson gives most of the 
credit for the over-the-top record to the 
men who spent three days caliing on 
contributors. But the spirit of the town 
uncovered by the campaign amazed 
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“Ten-Shun-n-n!” 


} phd berries buys this new Corona with 
standard keyboard—for either office or 
personal use. Buy on 
easy terms if you like. 
Your name on a post 
card will bring you all 
the dope. 
CORONA 
TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. “S&S 


132 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 
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Live young men wanted in every town to own, operate and 
take orders for this big 5 tube De Luxe Coast to Coast Neutr« 

dyne enuine licensed Hazeltine parts, synchronize 4 and 
matched. Loud, clear, powerful. Delic rate tuning. Complete as 


sembly retails only $39.49. Special discounts to those who want 
to act as demoastrators. Liberal financ “ial arrangements. Th 
sands sold. 


WHAT THIS KIT CONSISTS OF 


1 Drilled Mahoganite Panel 2 Genuine Premier Hegehog 
polished mahogany effect, Audio Transformers. 
engraved in gold. 1 Baseboard. 

3 Four - inch Mahoganite 20 Feet Tinned Bus-bar. 
Dials, gold engraved. 1 .00025 Freshman Grid Con- 

2 Gold Plated Jacks. denser. 

3 Genuine Hazeltine Neutro- 1 Tubular Glass Grid Leak. 
formers mounted onthe fa- 1 Set Engraved Binding 
mous Brunswick Low Loss Posts. 

Condenser. Positively the 1 .002 Micon Cc ears. 
only Neutrodyne Kit in- 1 .006 Micon Condenser. 
cluding them. 1 Gold Plated Filament Lock 


2 Hazeltine Neutrodons. Switch. Locks set when not 

5 Heavy Bakclite Sockets. in use. 

1 6-Ohm Rheostat with gold Full size special panel-baseia- 
plated knob to match struction sheet, giving as- 

sembly, wiring and neutral- 

jzing instructions. 

BUILDING KIT COMPLETE 

$39.49 


panel. 
1 30-Ohm Rheostat with gold 

plated knob to match 

panel. 
Send no money to get this wonderfui 5 tube Neutrodyne Kit. 
Justsend name and address and pay postman on arrival. Writ- 
ten money-back guarantee with each kit. Be first in your town. 
Write today for kit and plan. Send for our new catalog on 
other sets and parts. 

THE RADIO SHACK, America’s Largest Radio Dealers 

Dept. C-222, pede Nae we oe he Y. 


Two Battle Maps 


Every A. E. F. 
Man Should Have 


The Legion Book Service 
has been fortunate in se- 
curing a limited number of 
the official battle maps of 
both the St.* Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives, 
showing the exact position 
of all troops participating 
in these drives, day by day, 
from the jump-off until the 
end of the offensive. These 
maps show the terrain and 
are unusually clear and are 
absolutely official. Every 
division participating in 
either of these drives can 
see exactly what they ac- 
complished, day by day, the 
towns they captured, the 
territory they went over, 
by studying these maps. 
Price for both maps post- 
paid, $1.00. Send check, 
money order or draft. Make 
remittance payable to the 


LEGION BOOK SERVICE 


of the American Legion Weekly 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 




















| even the Legionnaires. 





It was perfect. 
“There is one concern here which 


| each year sets aside in its budget a 


|sum for donations 


to various causes,” 


says Commander Colson. “The head 


|of this concern listened to what our 
| boys had to say and he promptly wrote 


out one of the largest checks we got. 
He told us:. ‘Finding the best place 
for our money is harder than making 
that money, and in giving this money 
to the Legion I have the feeling that 


| it’s the best contribution we ever made.’ 


And I know that man spoke from his 


| soul.” 


Commander Colson emphasized the 
fact that no attempt was made to ob- 
tain the largest possible donations from 
individuals. The Legionnaires felt they 


leould raise the town quota easily by 


| proportionate contributions, 


each per- 


/son giving what he could amply afford 


jamount spread out fairly am 


to give without strain and the whole 
mz all 


| who could give. 


At first the team captains traveled 


|in groups, until the first awkwardness 


of the presentation speech had been 
worn away. This rapidly led to rivalry 


| within the group, every man seeking to 


| do most of the talking. When the cam- 
|paign warmed up, however, the contri- 


| bution-getters traveled in pairs mostly, 
land the preliminary talks came easily. 


| 
| 


| 


|over, the telephone. 


Many contributions were obtained 
Three separate 
groups had visited. one business con- 


icern, leaving without interviewing the 





proprietor because he was busy. A call 
over the telephone brought a $50 con- 
tribution from him. 

As a rule, however, solicitors did 
not have to use up much time after 
explaining that it was the Legion that 
wished the money and that it would be 
used for the disabled men and orphans. 
Dr. J. E. Adams, a dentist, looked up 
from his drill poised over a patient’s 
jaw as several Legionnaires entered his 
office. He put a final polishing buzz on 
a filled tooth and turned to the visitors, 
who perhaps looked like emergency pa- 
tients. They told him why they had 
come. “I know about it, and I’m with 
you,” he said. His $25 check was the 
first individual contribution. And the 
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patient he had been attending was the 
second man to give. 

For use in the campaign Paris Post 
had printed large forms, headed with 
an explanation of the Endowment 
Fund, on which contributors subscribed 
their names and the amounts they gave. 
The post also used small stickers read- 
ing: “This store has subscribed for 
the Legion Endowment Fund.” One of 
these was stuck up prominently in 
every business place visited. They were 
as plentiful as flags on the Fourth of 
July as the campaign progressed. 

The post also used effectively a pos- 
ter showing a war orphan in an atti- 
tude of appeal, with the inscription: 
“You took my daddy—are you going 
to turn me down now?” This supplied 
a theme for those who interviewed some 
persons who were unacquainted with 
what the Legion is doing to help the 
orphaned children of service men. 

Lincoln’s birthday had been set by 
the post as its over-the-top day. In the 
two days preceding February 14th a 
very good start had been made toward 
the total sought, which was $1,400. 
On Lincoln’s birthday the slogan was 
“everybody out.” All day long the post 
members brought into the campaign 
headquarters the filled-out contribution 
lists, and the total rose up and up. In 
nearly every case they brought with 
them checks or cash—there were few 
deferred payments. By seven o’clock 
in the evening, the total was ready to 
brim over, and at exactly fifteen min- 
utes after seven o’clock it did go over 
when a team captain edged his way 
through the crowd with a check for 
$1.75. This check brought the total to 
exactly $1,400, but Paris post didn’t 
stop. Later straggling contributions 
added $55.25 to the fund. Paris post 
had passed its goal. 

It didn’t seem dramatic or spectacu- 
lar to the tired men who crowded about 
the table in the post headquarters. But 
the world heard what Commander Col- 
son said in his telegram to Commander 
Drain. That telegram, echoing Com- 
mander Drain’s own words, said Paris 
Post had gone through and had 
reached its objective. And Paris had 
set the pace for all America. 


“Your Success Is an Inspiration to Me,” 
National Commander’s Message to Paris 


| 
| 


HE importance of what Paris (Illi- 
nois) Post did in raising its com- 
munity quota for The American Le- 
gion Endowment Fund while only the 


| preliminary efforts were being made in 
lits State is attested by National Com- 
|mander Drain in a letter to U. Rae 


| Colson, 


of Paris Post. 


Commander 


|Commander Drain wrote: 


February 14, 1925. 


|My Dear Mr. Commander: 





On the morning of February 13th in 


| Chicago. I received a telegram from 


you dated February 12th, reading as 
follows: 

[The text of Mr. Colson’s telegram 
to National Commander Drain is given 
in Mr. Von Blon’s article.] 

That day at 12:30 I attended a 
luncheon presided over by Colonel Al- 
bert A. Sprague, at which General 
Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President-elect 
of the United States, and myself were 


the speakers. The guests were from 
the most prominent men and women in 
and out of the Legion of iliinois. 

The purpose of the luncheon was to 
acquaint those present with the Why 
and How of The American Legion En- 
dowment Fund project, and to secure 
a state chairman to direct the efforts 
of Illinois in securing its allotmert of 
$650,000 for this Fund. I may say to 
you that the chairman was found— 
just the man for the place—in Charles 
W. Folds, of Chicago, the man who, in 
1917 and 1918, was the head of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns of Illinois. 

Mr. Folds is a busy man of large 
affairs, and especially in view of what 
he did during the war, he probably 
would have been fully justified in de- 
clining this chairmanship. But instead 
of declining, when he was nomina 
for the place by General Dawes he 
accepted without reservation, and in 
such terms as to make sure to all of 
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ys that we could depend upon him to 
see to it that Illinois meets her full 


igation. 
~< is to me a feeling that it is 
most appropriate for a man who head- 


ed up the Liberty Loan drives during 
the war to co-operate with The Amer- 
ican Legion in its drive now. All over 
the country men like Mr. Folds shoul- 
dered colossal burdens at home (with- 
out their successful efforts, ours in the 
military service over here and over 
there would have been useless) and 
carried them through in a wonderful 
way. Mr. Folds, himself, was forty- 
seven when we entered the war and 
without military experience. Yet he 
wanted to get in and could have got 
in because he was offered a commis- 
sion, after he had successfully carried 
through one or more loan drives, if the 
strong men of Chicago and Illinois had 
not felt him to be of priceless value in 
that connection and, therefore, one who 
could not be spared. Those of us who 
were in the military service during the 
war and were fortunate enough to be 
overseas are the first to recognize the 
value, the high patriotic quality and 
the self-sacrifice of thousands of men 
and women of America whose hearts 
were with us, but whose work was at 
home and outside of any armed force. 

When I talked, I read your tele- 
gram, and I want you, Mr. Com- 
mander, and the members of your post 
to know that the efforts you made, and 
I know they were great, to secure your 
full allotment of this Fund had the 
very effect you sought for. Your ef- 
fort and your success and your senti- 
ments were an inspiration to that 
meeting and to me. I thank you all 
very, very heartily. 

At the same time I read a letter 
dated the 13th of February, as follows: 


“Dear General Drain: 

“The Combat Medal Men’s Associa- 
tion, some of whose members are them- 
selves disabled, takes pleasure in hand- 
ing you herewith $50 for The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment Fund. 

“The Combat Medal Men’s Associa- 
tion is particularly interested in any- 
thing the National Commander may 
undertake, as no decorated man may 
join it unless he is a member of The 
American Legion. 

“With best wishes, we beg to remain 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Cc. W. KEANE, 
“President.” 

You know, of course, about the Com- 
bat Medal Men’s Association—that it 
is made up of men who each have 
either the Congressional Medal of 
Honor or the Distinguished Service 
Cross. All the men are members of 
The American Legion and the 40 and 
8, and a mere recital of the citations of 
these men, setting out the acts of ex- 
ceptional bravery and gallantry which 

t them these wonderful decora- 
tions, would of itself constitute a most 
thrilling record of gallantry. 

Your effort and theirs helped more 
than I can tell you, and will help in the 
future of this effort to make it the 
therough-going success, which I am 
sure it will become. ; 

As the last act of that meeting, 
Chairman Sprague read a pledge, copy 
@f which was at the place of every 

t. Here is that pledge: 
lieve that every man who has 


he A et € 


service to the nation in time of war 
deserves every opportunity for restora- 
tion to physical, mental and spiritual 
health and a status of self-support and 
respect. 

“I believe that the orphan children 


of those who made the supreme sacri- | 


fice for America are entitled to the 


same chance in life which they would | 


have received had not their fathers 
given their lives to the nation. 

“I believe with President Coolidge 
that The American Legion, as the chief 
and most representative organization 
of service men in the World War, de- 
serves the confidence and support of 
the American people in 
the disabled and the orphans of vet- 
erans. 


“T believe that The American Legion, | 
which has used and is using so freely | 


its own financial resources in behalf 
of these valiant men and their de- 
pendent children, deserves every en- 
couragement in its campaign to raise 
from its own members and the public 
an Endowment Fund of $5,000,000, the 


annual income from which will guaran- | 


tee a solid financial basis in perpetuity 
for its program’s of disabled men’s 
rehabilitation and child welfare. 

“T pledge my personal efforts in be- 
half of this worthy program of the 
Legion.” 

With warmest best 


regards and 


wishes for the success of yourself, Mr. | 


Commander, and the officers and mem- 
bers of Paris Post No. 211, I renew my 
thanks and sign myself, 
Yours sincerely, 
JAMES A. DRAIN, 
National Commander. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


Base HospiraAt 44—Sixth annual reunion at 
the American House, Boston, Mass., March 14, 
at 6 p. m. Address Fred B. Eastman, State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. 

Co. B, 8TH MAss. INF. (Now 104th Inf., 26th 
Div.)—Military banquet, March 20, in State 
Armory, Everett, Mass., on 25th anniversary of 
formation of old company. Address Col. L. P. 
Sawin, City Hall, Everett. 

Sec. 573 ArmMy Amps. Ser.._Former members 
of this outfit living in New York City or vicinity 
interested in reunion dinner on March 28, ad- 
dress C. Tom Mullins, 132 Berkeley Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


Water C. Cook, Hampton Roads 
Hampton, Va. D. Nov. 7 at New York Post 
Graduate Hospital. Served in M. C. 


Joun L. Ritey, Fort Orange Post, Albany, N. | 
15 at Roosevelt Hospital, New York | 


Y. D. Jan. 
City. Maj., San. Det., Camp McPherson. Ga. 

James H. Ryan, Leon E. Abbott Post, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. D. April 9, 1924, aged 34. Served 
with 167th Inf. 

CHARLES SHEEDY, Sullivan (Ind.) Post. 
in mine explosion, Feb. 20, aged 36. 
with Co. D, 27th Eng. 

Everett E. Warp, Leon £E. Abbott 
Swampscott, Mass. D. Feb. 10, 1924, aged 29. 
Served with 104th Inf., 26th Div. 


Served 


Frank E. WELLS, Jackson A. Matthews Post, |} 


Saranac Lake, 21, aged 27. 


N. D. Dec. 
Served in Navy. 
CHaRLes H. Younc, Charles H. Fox Post, Cro- 
ton on Hudson, N.Y. D. Jan. 2, aged 40. 
Served with 102d F. S. Bn., 27th Div. 


its work for | 


Post, | 


Killed | 


Post, | 
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| Positively 
; > Guaranteed 


Easy as combing your 
hair—saves time and 
money for men, women 
and children. Gives a 
quick, clean, stylish hair 
g cut. Featheredgeif youwish. 
; FREE TRIAL— Use it 30 
days—if not satisfied, the trial 
won’t cost you a cent. 





—~—~—-MAIL THIS-——~ 
Cowan Hair Cutter 
Dept. 31 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me your Free Trial 
Plan on the Cowan Hair Cutter. 


Dealers Wanted 


Sells on sight. Write to- 
day for profit plan. 








No obligation to me. 
Name 


Street 
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‘OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing ghow ards. No canvass- 

ing or soliciting. einstruct you by our new 

i h System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
marks and Copy- 


| PATENTS rights registered. 


|E. E. STEVENS, Jr. [sceeyt Fe is 
|i. B. » ST. Late of the 115th U.S.Inity. 
LEGIONNAIR E OF MARYLAND 

| Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 

| & ©O., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
We offer a strictly professional service at moderate fees. Prelimi- 
nary advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination 

| Offices, Barrister Bldg:, Washington, D. C.; 388 Monadnock Block, 

| Chicago, Ill.: Leader Building, Cleveland. 





Secured. Trade- 





ONEY 


TADISON 


| 


} required. Large steady income. Many earn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 564 B’way, New York 








CAN YOU USE 
$5,000 A YEAR? 


Do you want to see your country 
from a Pnilman window? Do you 
wanttostop at the best “Frais 
hotels—to mingle with / tostitete 
rominent people? 
‘Tone Ssiesmen / Sept. C712 
Always Wanted e, Reckester,W.T. 
You can succeed Tell me how to 
in the Selling get a big paid 
field. We will4e position as Sales- 
show you how. 4” man—Send me copy 
soli Sn 00 » of your illustrated 
bs oe hook and sample les- 
the sons In Salesmanship 
pace - Allof this to be absolutely 
J FREE 


Name... 





4 Address .... 
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ursts and Dud 


Payment 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Summary! 

This happened when it still wasn’t too 
late for the heroes to tell what they had 
been doing Over There. 

“I suppose,” she supposed, “that 
went through some pretty hard trials.” 

“Oh, yes,” he laughed it off, “but they 
were never able to get anything on me.” 


What Say You, M. Volstead? 
[From the Atlanta Independent] 


Kupper Bier. Hoboken, N. J., believes 
himself the oldest business man in the 
country. He recently celebrated his 105th 
birthday anniversary. 


A Lovely Time Being Had by All 
[From the Larned (Kas.) Tiller and 


you 


Toiler] 
The wedding bells peeled joyfully at the 
home of Mr. H. R. D—— last Tuesday, 


when their highly 














is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


a new daughter. The little son was born 


Wednesday. 


There Are Others 


When Katie wed Mr. MeGuire 
He posed as an ex-Army flier. 
We've since found that he 

Was a perm’nent K. P. 
And a first-class post graduate liar. 
—G. I. 8. 


Maybe So, Maybe So 


Easy payments. 

Your money cheerfully refunded. 

“I get twenty-five miles to the gallon.” 

In ten easy lessons. 

“You can be this Man!” 

Power of will. 

Pre-war stuff. 

“And they lived happily ever after.” 

$500 a week in your spare time. 

“T long for home life,” said the movie 
star. —Albert Lynch. 
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A New Profession 
{From the New Milford (Conn.) Times] 
Mrs. C W. was awarded the 
prize ribbon for December in the Storrs 
home egg laying contest. 








Patience Is a Virtue 
“Your wife is surely taking on weight,” 
“Don’t see how she does it, staying up 
till three or four o’clock in the morning,” 
“Good Heavens! Why does she stay up 
that late?’ 
“Waiting for me.” 


There Are Others 


Professor MacTavish FitzBloovis 
To the picture shows never will come; 
“I don’t like the folks in the movies,” 
He says, “When they open their mouths 
they’re dumb.” —F. W. 


Bing, Bang, Biff for I. O. U. 

A colored woman had caused her recent 
sweetie to be arraigned on charges of 
assault. 

“And what was the cause of the quarrel 
that resulted in his striking you?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“Well, yo’ Honah, he done wanted me 
to gib him back 
all de presents he 
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ding march on his 


cornet, and con- 
sidering the fact 
he has only had 


it about nine 
months it sounded 
good. Rev. O——, 
who has _ been 
helping through 
the harvest and 
picking up a little 
on the side, per- 
formed the nup- 
tials. The bride’s 
costume was a 
sort ‘of a_ light 
gauzy affair and \ 

white slippers and 

stockings to 

match. Of course she wore heavier 
clothes when they went on their wedding 
trip. Quite’ a merry crowd assembled to 
see them off, and as they didn’t have any 
rice, some of them got to throwing roast- 
ing ears. H was struck under the 
eye by a large ear and blacked it pretty 
bad. They drove right to Larned and 
stayed all night at the hotel, and then 
took their wedding trip to Kinsley and 
Dodge City. They have rented the old 
home place and will be at home next Tues- 
duy. M—— expects to take charge of 
Cc & J ’s cook shack the rest of 
the season. 











Regarding Mind 
"Twas at the office where he was detained, 
(This was, it seems, the best plea he 
could find) : 
One thing he sought for as homeward he 
strained— 
His peace of mind. 
His wife felt that too long had she be- 
lieved ; 
ane am often breaks the ties that 
ind; 
Her sense of justice jolted, he received 
Her piece of mind. 
—Thomas J. Murray. 


Sex Equality 
[From the Palo Alto (Iowa) Reporter] 


Supt. and Mrs. A. E. Johnson are re- 
joicing over the coming to their home of 











HOW IT STARTED 


Country School Essays 


[These compositions turned in to a teacher by 
children in a rural school have not been altered.) 


HOW AMERICA WAS DISCOVERED 


In 1492 Columbus he discovered Indiana 
which they was some men on it with feath- 
ers in theer hair and not much clothes. 
They says they was Indians so Columbus 
he thought he was theer all right and he 
sailes back and tells the king he was there 
and the king he says that was very nice 
and so it belongs to England and that is 
why we speak English. 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE SKUNK 


There is a difference between a squirrell 
and a skunk which is polecat. Skunk he 
don’t ketch no nuts for to eat and hide in 
his nest. Squirrell he do. Squirrell he 
don’t squirt stinky stuff from his tail on 
you when you try for to ketch him. Skunk 


he do. Squirrells and polecats got four 
legs and a tail only skunks is bigger. 
HOW TO BAKE A CAKE 


First you put in eggs and sugar and 
baking pouder and flower how much you 
think you should take. Mix it up good 
together and put in pan in oven and dont 
walk on floor or it will fall and dont open 
door or it will not get done but get cold 
and dont let it get burn on. f it does 
get burn on serach it off with bread kn 









away,” he ae 
cused his wife, 

‘That's all 
right, dear,” she 
consoled him. “T’]l 
wait till it’s re- 
turned.” 
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Ambition 

The life of the 
fair defendant had 
apparently been a 
happy one. Yet, 
unfortunately, she 
had committed 
murder. 

‘But why,” 
asked the proseeu- 
tor, who was in the way of becoming a 
nuisance, “did you shoot your husband?” 

“Can’t you understand?” she demanded, 
annoyed. “I want to become a writer for 
the confessional magazines.” 


Supply and Demand 
“I’m sorry, sir,”’ said the doorkeeper to 
the late comer at a concert, “but if I were 
to open the door, half the people would 
rush out.” 


Pardon Us, Rudyard; Thank Us, 
Henry 
And does the Rolls-Royce ever stall? 
Only the millionaire knew, 
But somebody asked the chauffeur, 
And he told them true. 
When it comes to trouble in cars 
They’re like as a row of pins, 
For the foreign wiz and the gallopin’ Liz 
Are sisters under their tins. 
—George I. Sullivan. 


Amiss Tike 
“Tf the wurst comes to the wurst,” mut- 


tered the sausage-machine operator, as he 
linked up the links, “dog gone!” 


Hopeless 

Devons: “Is Sappe really a lowbrow?” 
Parker: “Is he! He thinks dressing 
for dinner is tucking his napkin around 
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Colleges Read 
This History! 


Yale University ordered 400 copies of selected 


“History of the World 
War” for use as a textbook in its history 
classes. President Hadley says of it: “I have 
had so much pleasure from what Simonds has 
already written about the War that I shall be 
particularly glad to have the results of his ob- 
servations and conclusions in a more permanent 
form.” 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor oi Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, and noted the 
world over as an authority on History, writes: 
“I have found Simonds’ ‘History of the World 
War’ very useful in a course which I recently 
gave on the diplomacy of America in the war. 
The book has been very usable for classes. We 
have had it in constant use in the college library.” 


chapters from Simonds’ 


TEAR THIS COUPON OUT NOW! 


At Last in One Volume! 
Amaz zing Story 


AMERICA'S 
PARTICIPATION 


Frank EH. Simonds 


INCE the day in July, 1914, when 
) one flaming editorial of Frank 

Simonds startled New York, his 
fame has stretched around the world. 
tle has become the one great historian 
whom the War has developed. Once 
in a generation there appears one man 
gifted in writing history, in a way to 
make it interesting to everyone—to 
make it vital and compelling. Such is 
Simonds’ History of the World War. 


All in One Volume 


Everything that America did in the World 
Nar has been concentrated in one volume 
especially prepared for the Legion Book 
Service by the Review of Reviews Corpora- 
tion. The History formerly was published 
in five volumes and sold at $25.00, but our 
belief is that Legionnaires are mainly inter- 
ested in the Final Phase of the War and the 
complete story of what our own Divisions 
did. So, by special arrangement, we are 
able to offer this beautiful one-volume His- 
tory at less than the cost of publication. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


We want every reader who is interested 
in the History of the late World War to 
send for this volume. It is beautifully bound 
in blue buckram and richly embossed _ in 
gold si. size 10%x7% and contains 
over 300 U. Official illustrations. Thru 
a special Me soap the Legion Book 
Service has made whereby Mr. Sinente is 
sacrificing his royalties, we are able to offer 
this book for only $2.98 plus the 
postage. Do not send a penny 
in advance, just clip and mail the 





Uae Lecion BOOK pags hk 
American ee 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


You may enter my order for one copy of Simond’s History of the 
America’s participation. I agree to pay the 
of the volume. j 


World War, coverin 
Pisum $2.98 us the postal charges on deliver 
t is underst if it does not come up 


I may return it at any time within thirty days and you will refund 
all my money. 





to my highest expectations, 


coupon and pay the postman on 
| arrival of the book. It is sold 
with the Legion Book Service’s 
{ guarantee of money back if not 
satisfied. 


THE LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
of the American Legion Weekly 


| Indianapolis, Indiana 

















FRANK H. SIMONDS 
Noted War Historian. 
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| Salesmen Wanted 
$300 to $600 a Month 


Can you think of any more noble work than to bring this fire 
Prevention to the people of your city or town—to end forever the sorrow 
and loss that fire creates? If you agree with us, we have an immediate 
position for you on our sales force. 


HUGE EARNINGS POSSIBLE 


With this respected work comes huge earnings. Fyr-Fyter 
men earn $300, $400, $500—as high as $1000 a month—and they are 
deserving of every cent they make. 


J. W. Trantum, of Connecticut, with no previous selling 
experience, has made as much as $167.25 a week and he is just getting 
started. T. S. Gill, of Louisiana, is making over $600a month. C. E. 
Hickey, of Welland, Ontario, has made as high as $148 in a single day— 
and there are many more men on our sales force who are equaling those 
big earnings. 


YOU HAVE THE SAME OPPORTUNITY 


lf you are of average ability and have the desire and am- 
bition to make money, we offer you the same opportunity these successful 
Fyr-Fyter salesmen had. No capital or investment is required. We train 
you. We equip you to go out and start making money at once—and to 
build up a steady, permanent business that will yield you an excellent 


4 %e, income. 
ACT QUICK 


We are going to add five hundred men to our National Sales 
Force at once. If you want to be one of them—if you want 
to get started in a worthy business where you will have a 
chance to earn from $300 to $1000 a month—ACT 

‘tm, QUICK. Fill out and mail the coupon to us i 
", 
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The Fyr-Fyter Co., %, 
735 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., % 
Dayton, Ohio. “an 
Gentlemen: Send me full Me 
details of your proposition. 
Tell me how I can become the 
fire prevention expert in my com- 
munity, with a chance to earn from 
$300 to $600 a month. 

















735 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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| Will your business be next? 


Just a little blaze, starting in an unexpected place, at an unexpected time 
—then panic, a frantic scramble for exits, all the horror of raging, un- 
checked holocaust. This is the history of fire—written a million times — 
screaming at you in the headlines of every newspaper. It takes every- 


thing—property as well as 
life. The result is invariably 
a catastrophe. Your busi- 
ness is gone, employes out 
of work, customers forced 
to your competitors—your 
work of a lifetime swept away. 
Half a billion dollarswastheprice 
of fire last year. Seventeen thous- 
and lives sacrificed on the altar of 
carelessness andunpreparedness. 
Protect vour business from fire. 


MAKE IT SAFE WITH 
FYR-FYTER 


Fyr-Fyter prevents fire losses. It 
is small, light, convenient. Any- 
one can operate it—instinctive- 
ly. It smothers fire instantly. 
And its cost is insignificant. It 
is sold by trained men who are 
experts in fire prevention and 
whose advice is worth heeding. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 











Fyr-Fyter Products 
for every purpose 


“Fyr-Man” + : 


A new Fyr-Fyter 
product for home, 
auto, stores and 
farm use. 1 quart 
size. Price--$6.95 
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* ” 
*¢ Junior 

An extinguishe 
for all uses. Air 
pump, continuous 
stream type. Made 
in two sizes. 

1 quart size $9.00 
1% at. size $12.00 





“‘Captain”’ 


A large one-gal- 
lon Fyr-Fyter for 
schools, hotels, ga- 
rages, factories, 
ete. A popular 
new product in 
big demand. Sells 


for —-----.$25.00 
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** Soda 
Acid”’ 


Fyr-F yter soda 
acid extin- 
guishers used 
by thousands 
of leading con- 
cerns. They 
are considered 
the best. 2% 
gal. size_$16.00 








INSPECTED 
ONE QUART FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
PUMPTYPE-N°6 49504) 
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**Super 
The last word in 
ire protection. 
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Endorsed by 
leading fire 
prevention ex- 
perts every- 
where. 1 quart 
size ~..$12.00 
1% quart 

size —..$15.00 















Fyr-Fyter Su- 
per Products 
yo rt the 7 
of approval is- 
sued by the 
(Fire) Under- 
writers Labo- 
ratories. 






























